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PREFACE. 


I HAVE endeavoured to tell the story of the 
Earth so that its past history helps to explain 
its present condition. 

Explanations are given of the nature of the 
common materials which form rocks, of the ways 
in which they rest upon each other, and of the 
means by which they nifiy be distinguished. 

The story of the Earth is divided into epochs 
by layers of rock which rest on each other and 
rise to the surface of the visible land, and to 
the floor of the ocean.* 

Geological time cannot bo defined in years. 
The lime occupied by an existing river like the 
Tthine or the Niagara river, in excavating the 
gorge through which it flows, dates back beyond 
the antiquity imagined for man by historians. 
Yet this incident in sculpture of the Earth^s 
surface is subsequent to the newest of tne re- 
gular layers of lock. It is convenient to forget 
the hum^m , standard of time, and think of a 
'‘period of geological time as the age when some 
rock, such as coal, accumulated, or when an^ 
extinct plant or animal was dominant on the 
Earth. 

Fossils are the remains of plants and animals 
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by which each period cf 1)y-g(tne time is dis- 
tinguished. 

I. Many kinds of animals, which still live, 

date back to the beginning of the Earth’s story, 
or to an early period. t 

II. Many groups of animals, such as Trilobites 
or Ichthyosaurs, endured on the Earth for long 
geological ages, varied in form and structure, and 
became extinct success! velv, leaving no survivor. 

The life which now exists on the Earth is a 
survival of ancient types of life known from 
fossils, which have undergone siihstantially no 
change since first they became known in the 
rocks. , They arc associated now with groups, 
like the Mammalia, which are changing rapidly. 
The diversity of •mammal orders in structure of 
the skeleton, is not unlike that which the ancient 
Saurians put on before they Jjccame extinct. 
Animals’ orders which vajy rapidly last for a 
relatively short time. 

I have used some scientific names of these 
fossils in the s:ury of the Earth, since names 
give the easiest identification for fossils as for 
our fellow-men. The characteristics or lives of 
fossil animals and of living men give interest 
to their names. Practical knowledge of Tossils 
ensures this enduring interest, and is gained by 
collecting them in the sea-cliff, quirry, or pit, 
and by comparing such specimens with named 
cxami)lcs in museums. ' 

H. G. Seeley. 

Kensincst»)N, W., 

1895. 
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THE STOKY OF THE EAETIL 


CHAPTEIi J. 

INl’KODUCTrON. 

I. 

Thk Imildirig of the suiface layers of the Earth 
is recorded in rock materials, 'which ai‘o ac- 
ci:mulated upon each other. But there is no 
trace of a heginning to their story of the Earth’s 
history. In the j’einotcst period of ])ast geolo- 
gical time of which evidence has been found, the 
earth Was inhabited by types of animals, some of 
which still survive. There is no evidence that 
the mo.'t ancient animals which have been dis- 
covered, were the first that existed; or that the 
oldest rocks at present known, mark the beginning 
of geological records. It is as unprofitable to 
enquire for evidences of the origin of the earth, 
as it is to ask for proofs of the mode of origin 
of the l.fc^which has flourished upon it. 

Because the earth is a planet we may assume 
that it had a similar history in its origin to 
some of the heavenly bodies. The light Vi hicli' 
comes to the earth from the most distant stars in 
the universe, proves, when analysed, to result 
from the incandescence of elements which are 

9 
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mostly identical with those foiind in the earth. 
The smfill masses of matter, termed meteorites, 
which fall from time to time to the earth’s surface, 
consist of iron and other metals, and of minerals 
like those which combine to for|[i crystalline 
rocks. The forces which act on the earth are 
like those manifested in other heaveifly l)odies. 
If the Earth’s surface is not incandescent, as 
in the luminous stars, its interior demonstrates 
in many ways an internal heat, which has played 
an im2)ortant part in its history. So that, with 
the matter and force substantially the same, there 
is some justification for the old definition of 
geology as that department of astronomy which 
tells the story of the Earth. 

The geological^ story differs from that told by 
the astronomer in giving results of unceasing 
action of the forces of nature^ upon the rock 
materials of the globe. They have worked during 
a time which is immeasurably long, when esti- 
mat(d by such changes on the earth as hi^ve 
ha]>pened during human history. This time 
cannot be cx})resscd in cent rie-!. The work of 
rivers in carving channels upon the existing sur- 
face of the earth has been computed at from 
15,000 to 30,000 years, in the case of the Niagara 
river, without reaching the age when ti e newer 
layers of the globe were deposited from the sea. 
Tliis stupendous duration of time has* brought 
about revolutions in the positions of oceans and 
Continents; in the types of life which were pre- 
dominant on the earth, as well as in the distribu- 
tion of life over the globe, and in the succession 
of different kinds of life in the same region in 
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successive ages, Jvhich would be incredible but 
for the evidence of fossil animals and existing 
animals which are everywhere around us. These 
changes have come about, not as result of catas- 
trophes which^^iave destroyed the fair surface of 
the land and its life, but as parts of the order of 
nature, and as conditions of that stability of 
government of the world by which the creations 
of earlier times have been preserved, iind passed 
on from one geological age to another to survive 
at the present day. 


Ji. 

On various parts of the globe, meteorites have 
been found which vary in weight from a few 
ounces to a few tons. Examples of 400 of them 
are preserved in the British '\fuseuni. Some 
have been seen to fall. It may therefore be 
inferred that evef- since the earth has been in 
existence it has probdfldy received such addi- 
tions of material. Meteorites however do not 
demonsti-ate that the earth has been built up of 
meteoric matter ; but they are the only clue of 
a jwactical kind to the origin of the globe, which 
the geologist encounters. 

.The •iron in meteorites is metallic, usually 
conn)iimd‘’*'witTi nickel. In the earth iron is 
rarely metallic, and rarely crystallized with nickel. 
Minute piftticles.of metallic iron are present in 
tbe volcanic rock named Basalt, which has flowed 
over the north of Ireland. Iron is found com- 
bined with nickel in the Van mine in Denbigh- 
shire. The percentage of nickel in the iron 
varies in different localities. There is only one 
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or two p€r cent, of nickel in th^ great masses of 
iron, sometimes weighing 50,000 lbs., embedded 
in Basalt at Ovifak in Disco Island, on the west 
of Greenland. An al loy o f these metals found 
in New ZealanHTy ields <5? per c^t. of nickel. 
Both are regarded as of terrestrial origin. 

Although the mineral is «ne of the 

most abundant consisten^T oT^urla^ rocks, no 
true quartz iias been recognis(?d in any meteorite. 
But a rare mineral asmanite with many of the 
properties of quartz occurs, which somewhat 
resembles the variety of quartz found in some 
volcanic rocks, which has been distinguished 
under t|fe name tridymite. 

About ten rare minerals arc met with in 
meteorites whicji have never been recognised 
ill the rock materials of the globe. 

On the other hand, earthy^ meteorites have 
yielded many of the constituents of volcanic 
and crystalline rocks. 

Two kinds of felspar — named labradorite 
and anorthitc — have been recorded in meteorites, 
and such minerals as Augite, Bronzite, Enstalite, 
Olivine, which upon the earth are ofteti com- 
bined with the felspars in mineral union to form 
crystalline rocks. But the facts are too fSw and 
too obscure to do more than stimulate interest 
in the relation of the earth to the bodies among 
which it moves. 
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THl^EARTH'S INTERNAL HEAT. 

The earthjias an internal heat of its own, which 
is not derived from the sun. The temperature 
of the outer surface layer varies %v^th summer 
and winter. In Java and India at a depth of 
12 feet the thermometer is constant all the year 
round. In London and Paris an unvarying tem- 
perature occurs at about 100 feet below the earth’s 
surface. The earth’s heat begins to increase below 
this variable surface layer, though the rate of in- 
crease differs with the kinds ^of rock passed 
through, and with the locality. It averages 
one degree Fahrenheit for every 55 feet of 
depth. • 

In the famous Arte^an well at Crenelle near 
Paris, the water rose from a depth of 1794 
English feet, with a temperature of nearly 82“ 
F. The deep boring at Sperenberg near Berlin 
appears to show an increase of 1“ F. in 42 
feet at the depth of 1000 feet; 1“ F. in 57 
feet, 2000 feet; at F F. in 95 feet, at 3000 
and 4000 feet. From these facts the inference 
has been made that temperature does not*aug- 
ment apjH-eciably below a moderate external 
thickness of rocK. ^ 

The difference between the surface temperature ' 
and the interior temperature, results from the loss 
of the earth’s internal heat by radiation. On thi^ 
circumstance attempts have been made to estimate 
the duration of geological time. By measuring 
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tKe amount of heat which the earth radiates from 
its surface in a year, Lord Kelvin hjis concluded 
that in a period of 20,000 millions of years, more 
than enough heat would have be^i lost to melt 
the entire bulk of the earth, if the rate of loss 
had been always what it is now, and^f the earth 
had consisted throughout of the same materials 
as its surface rocks. This is the time which the 
physicist ^ conceives as possible for the earth’s 
origin and history. Sir John Herschel had 
doubted the primitive fluidity of the earth. 
Ib is perhaps possible that the heat which the 
earth loses may not be the original heat of an 
igneous fusion, but the result of strain due to its 
rigid state. rotates so that its surface ex- 
periences the lifting influence of tidal attraction 
which reduces the pressure, although the amount 
is too small to disturb the stability of its surface. 
By the conversion of this fittraction of gravitation 
upon its outer layers into heat, at a depth from 
the surface sufficient to ensure that the heat so 
generated could not be radiated in a day, a store 
of heat might accumulate near to the surface of 
the globe. The most ancient rocks give no evi- 
dence of greater internal heat, or of greater re- 
frigeration of the earth, or of tidal action upon 
its surface having been in any way different from 
what it is now. , * 

The greatest depth at which the fractures and 
dislocations, termed earthquakes, are known by 
actual measurement to originate, is about 30 
miles. It has also been calculated that a heat 
sufficient to melt granite might occur at a 
depth of 20 or 30 miles. This is the maximum 
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<lepth to whicli * geological theory exrtonds its 
inferences. 

Attempts have been made to calculate the 
pressure under which masses of granite in moun- 
tain chains h^^e consolidated. In some eases 
the crystal structure appears to indicate a super- 
incumbent pressure equal to no more than 15 
miles’ thickness of rock, though the pressure was 
probably lateral. 

The materials ejected from volcanos ' give no 
indication of having ascended from more than 
very moderate depths. The molten matter of 
lava streams does not appear to be the primi- 
tive substance of the earth’s interior. That 
heated material might be rendered liquid by 
fractures which penetrate downward so as to 
remove the pressure which keeps the heated 
rock solid. It is thus manifest that some cause 
generates heat near to the earth’s surface, which 
is associated with the crumpling of the earth’s 
outer layers, with the changed distribution of 
level of land from age to age, and with the 
phenomena of volcanic activity. 

This cause is believed to be the cooling of the 
earth ; •by wdiich the shrinkage of the deeper 
layers crushes the upper layers together, crump- 
ling them into folds which are directed alter- 
natMy upward and downward. As these folds 
are crushed closerTogether, tjie mechanical energy 
of compression, resisted by the rock material, 
becomes converted into heat along the lines of 
most intense squeezing. 

The directions of these folds change from ago 
to age in geological time ; for every land consists 
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of masses of rock which extend through it in 
directions which were once approximately 
l>arallel to its shores. 

The late Mr Robert Mallet believed that the 
energy of volcanic eruptions wal developed by 
these compressions of the crust. also urged 
that the lateral pressure exerted by the sides of 
an arch of continental hnd upon its supports 
would roWt in crushing along the lines of 
greatest weakness ; and calculated that the 
temperature may be raised locally in this M^ay to 
a red heat, or even to the fusing jx)int of the 
rocky materials which are crushed. This heat, 
which is produced local he believed to be con- 
sumed locally, and to be the source of the ex- 
]}losive energy Vhich ejects the materials of which 
volcanos are built up. 

Active volcanos are commonly met with in 
regions undergoing uphenval. This is attidbuted 
to the underground compression of the rocks 
Svhich causes upheaval, generating heat. The 
water near the shore which ])enetrates to the 
heated region is raised by that heat to an ex- 
])]osive temperature. Volcanos have a linear 
extension ; sometimes in islands rising fipom the 
sea, sometimes in mountain chains formed* of 
islands united together. The linear arrangement 
i? attributed to the opening of fissires, which 
penetrate downward along lines, in which the 
rocks have been folded and fractured in the 
process of upheaval. When rain water, in a 
region so bent and strained, is held back upon 
the land and hindered from escaping by the 
])ressure of the sei round its shores, the water 
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descends through ^tlie minor joints and capillary 
interspaces between the particles of rock. Then 
it rises in temperature with the internal heat of 
the earth, so as to facilitate the melting of rocks, 
with which it •combines. Some of this water 
eventually ascends through the planes of fracture 
and displac(?hient forming outlets for explosive 
energy", discharging steam, dust, and the rock 
matter, both solid and molten, whft;h builds 
volcanic cones. 

The past periods of geological time abound in 
evidences of volcanic activity. From the im- 
perfect nature of the records which remain upon 
the earth their linear arrangement is not always 
evident ; but they may be inferred to mark lines 
of upheaval which brought islandsdnto existence, 
or united them into continental masses of land 
in successive epocjis of geological time. But 
besides the volcanos whjen are marked by beds 
of ashe<S*and lava-llows, and the throats up which 
the molten matter ascended, there are in many 
parts of the world extinct volcanos wdth their 
cones well preserved, as though the craters had 
been recently active. 

A little south of the Pyrenees, in the basin of 
the* Ebro, there are fifteen cones about Olot in 
Catalonia, built of cinders, from each of which 
lava has fioj^^ed in streams still to be traced, yet 
so. long since tha^ the existing rivers have cut 
passages for themselves through the lava. 

The Auvergne is a granite platform in which 
some ancient rocks of the carboniferous period 
occur. This district appears to have boon an* 
island traversed by a line of fracture from 
B 
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K.W. to S.E., which corresponSs to the uplifting 
of the crystalline rocks. A second fracture runs 
from N. to S. In this region are the ruins of 
the four grand volcanos known as Mont Dore, 
Cantal, Canton d’Aubrac, and M#zen. The lava 
flowed from Mont Dore for 20 miles. The 
minor cones, of which there are hundreds, range 
through the country in a broad band, from N. 
to S. Many have the craters burst down by 
the lava which ascended in them, and overflowed 
into the neighbouring valleys. 

Beautifully preserved volcanic cones arc found 
to the north of the Moselle river in the district 
known as the lower Eifel. It may have been 
in this country that the eruption took place 
which is mentfoned by Tacitus as having aflected 
the country near Cologne, in the reign of the 
Homan Emperor Nero. For* a long way up the 
Ehine the rocks are vokanic ; and evidences of 
extinct volcanos arc found west of the lihine, in 
many parts of central Germany ; and a series 
ranges through Hungary S.W. of the Carpathians 
into Servia. 

The latest volcanic outlmrsts in the British 
Isles were at the beginning of the Tertiary period 
in Skye, Kum, Mull and the adjacent mainland 
of Scotland, and in the north of Ireland, where 
streams of mud due to volcanic dfist, washed 
down by rains, cove^'ed up the* vegetation of the 
country before it was deluged with the black 
lava named basalt. Branches of the conifer 
Sequoia, and of plane trees covered with leaves, 
are preserved in the consolidated mud which 
underlies these lava-flows. 
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THE MATERIALS OF MOUNTAIN CHAINS. 

• 

The same cause which produced the local heat 
and fractures which led to volcanic outbursts, 
has folded the earth’s crust. Rojks many 
thousands of feet thick have been bent, folded 
and crumpled. This structure, which is shown 
in the succession of rocks on the surface of 
every country, in folds termed saddles and 
troughs, is most astounding in its intensity 
in mountain chains. The upheaving of the 
parallel ridges of limestone rock known as 
the Jura chain, forming the frontier between 
Switzerland and France, is a beautiful example 
of troughs which* form valleys, parting the 
elevated ridges from eat^h other. In that part 
of the Alps known as the Grisons, all the 
geological deposits, from the tertiary down to 
the oldest, have been turned upside down, in 
the process of folding by lateral displacement; 
which is the sole cause which lifts mountain 
ranges. •The curved form of the earth neces- 
sitates that every axis of elevation must be 
accompanied by spurs at right angles to itsplf, 
or by parallel rayges. The parallel system is 
exemplified in the chains of North America, 
which lie between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific. 

These folds once formed remain for all time. 
They may be raised higher, or depressed be- 
neath the sea, and new rocks laid down upon 
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"them; but as those ancient folds increase in 
intensity with the slow succession of geological 
ages, the newer rocks become folded with their 
folds, and the folds run in the same direction. 

In such puckered and crurApled rocks as 
.mountain chains exhibit on their denuded 
heights, there is almost invariably evidence 
of a crystalline texture. This may be attri- 
.buted to* the influence of the heat produced 
by the mechanical power, transformed })y the 
resistance which the rock mass offered to com- 
pression. 

The rocks which form mountains are chiefly 
: slaty rocks, and schists, with here and there 
.some granite masses or sheets of volcanic rock. 
They have only been laid bare by the removal 
•of vast thicknesses of water-formed rock which 
‘Once extended above them. • If the crystalline 
.materials are not the necessary products of the 
.upward thrust of the mountain chain and ad- 
jacent land which supports it, it may be difficult 
to account for the uniform character of the 
rocks of which the durable central masses of 
mountain chains are built. There are stages in 
this process of change. The flanks of^a moun- 
tain range commonly show the fine microscopic 
.crystalline texture of slate, while the central 
masses show the coarse crystalline texture of 
: schist, or granite. ^ * 

Slate , — The part which slate plays in the forma- 
tion of mountain masses is well seen in the 
.^structure of the mountainous regions of North 
.and Central Wales, in pfirts of the Lake District 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland, and in the 
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soutli of Scotland. It is certain that slate 'vras 
originally a water-formed rock, a mud which 
consolidated into cla3^ It often shows successive 
parallel beds jpciarked by differences of colour. 
Welsh slates sometimes contain clay pebbles, 
such as occur at the present day on shores where 
the cliffs are of compact clay. Many slates con- 
tain fossil remains of animals which lived in the 
sea when the old mud was accumulating. Those 
fossils are often distorted and squeezed into half 
their original breadth or length, showing that the 
whole mountain mass has undergone compression 
and condensation. The compression has bent 
the rocks into synclinal troughs and anticlinal 
saddles. The slaty texture is piost developed 
in the troughs. 

The effect of this lateral pressure has been in 
the first place to tiiln the films of water contained 
between the particles bf the old mud at right 
angles to the direction from which the pressure 
came. The resistance offered by the rock trans- 
formed a large part of the motion imparted to its 
particles into heat. That heat raised the tem- 
perature of the water contained in the rock, 
enabling each film, under the pressure, to dissolve 
some constituents of the mineral matter in which 
it was contained. These slaty rocks often give 
evidence of havir(g been fractured through their 
thickness by minute dislocations, and subse- 
quently re-united. Such breakage, relieving the 
pressure, would cause the temperature to fall, 
and the substances which had been dissolved 
then crystallize in minute films, parallel to each 
other, extending throughout the mountain mass. 
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and having no relation to the original planes in 
which the mud was deposited. These microscopic 
crystal films resemble such minerals as mica or 
chlorite. They impart to the rojk the property 
termed slaty cleavage. This cleavage causes it 
to split in layers which cut across *the original 
folded or faulted planes of bedding. This micro- 
scopic crystalline change of texture imparts to 
the rock, now termed slate, a remarkable dura- 
bility. Its particles are laced together by a net- 
work of parallel films of microscopic crystals. 
Slates may bo of any anti(piity. Nothing but 
folding and uplifting of mountainous masses is 
needed to form them. In this country, however, 
they belong to<.the ancient epochs of time distin- 
guished as pre-Cambrian, Cambrian, Silurian, and 
Devonian. 

Schists. — The transitions ‘between slate and 
schist are common in mountain regions. Crystals 
of other minerals are sometimes developed on the 
cleavage i)lanes of slate. Some slates are very 
micaceous ; and it is sometimes difficult to say 
where mica slate ends, and mica schist begins. 
The original bedding is usually obliterated in 
schists ; so that the rocks give no evidence, of 
having been deposited in water. Occasionally, 
as in the mica slates south of Bergen in Norway, 
bods of limestone, in which fossils arS preserved, 
are found in suclr rocks. In the north of 
Scotland fossil-bearing beds, known as the Dur- 
ness limestone, occur between schists, where they 
are introduced by horizonttil dislocations. 

A schist presents to the eye an arrangement of 
short irregular layers of crystals, which is similar 
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to the appearance which a thin film of slate shows 
under the microscrope, although schists differ 
from slates in having all their material crystal- 
line. There is some reason for regarding them 
as results of fntenser action of such compression 
as imparted a slaty texture to ancient beds of 
very varied mineral character. 

A schist thus foliated is typically an alternation 
of films of the mineral quartz with some other 
minerals. Each ({uartz film is made up of a 



Fig. 1.— Gneiss; showing foliated structure, from Galrloch in 
Koss-shire, 


numbej* of crystals matted together, and occa^ 
sionally little plates of mica separate the indi- 
vidual crystals from each other. The mineral, 
which alta-nateskwith the quartz, gives its name 
to the schist, as* mica schist, hornblende schist, 
chlorite schist. Some schists, such as gneiss, are* 
identical with granite in mineral composition ; 
some are identical with slates in chemical com- 
position. Schists are frequent]^ contorted and 
crumpled, as in the cliffs round Holyhead, with a 
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minuteness t f folding which is not seen in slates. 
Like slates they can be inferred to have been 
crystallized by the transformation into heat of 
the pressure which elevated then^ They have 
been exposed at the surface by removal under 
the denuding action of water, of the rpeks which 
originally covered them. 

Schists often alternate with crystalline quartz- 
rock, which appears to have been originally 
sandstone, metamorphosed by partial solution and 
crystallization which has blended the grains. In 
some localities, as on the west coast of Scotland, 
limestone occurs in schists and gneiss. Its texture 
is frequently compact and crystalline, and some- 
times saocharoid like statuary marble. It con- 
tains ^many minerals but no fossils. All lime- 
stones were originally deposited from water. 
Thus the three chief types of Vater^ormed rock 
— sandstone, clay and lifnestone — appear to bo 
represented among schists. The process which 
has rendered them crystalline is termed meta- 
morphism. Mctamorphic rocks, which divide 
into layers by difterenccs in the mineral char- 
acter of their crystalline constituents, are said to 
bo foliated. This foliation may bo regaiided 
closely comparable with the cleavage of slates. 

Schists may be formed of quartz, felspar and 
mica in parallel layers, when th^ rock*is tetmed 
gneiss. The crystals .of a schist may be thrown 
"out of their parallelism, as in Anglesea, so as to 
present a confused mixture, which has been 
termed granite. Borne observers, however, take 
the converse view, and believe that the original 
texture of the rock was granite, and tha^ the 
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schistose texture has been acquired by shearing 
movement acting on a heated plastic rock. In 
the south of Cornwall a schistose texture has 
been imparte(j^ in the metamorphic region of 
Cornish schists, to rocks which were originally 
volcanic. 

Metamorphism is produced in several distinct 
ways. When the rocks of an elevated tract be- 
come changed in texture throughout their mass, 
the expression ^ regional metamorphism ^ ha® 
been used to distinguish such wide spread trans- 
formations of rock texture, from the local altera- 
tions of texture termed contact metamorj>hism,” 
which result from highly heated rocks acting- 
upon the sediments over w’hich or through which 
they flow. The changes produced by the action 
of the atmosphere and infiltrating w’ater, which, 
break up minerals Originated by heat or pressure, 
and elaborate others in^ their place, give rise to- 
“sub-aerial metamorphism.” 

In the central regions of mountain chains, such 
as the Grampians and the central axis of Devon 
and Cornwall, schists sometimes pass into the 
condition termed granite ; so that there has- 
sometimes seemed to be a relation of cause and 
effect between the position in which the granite 
occurs, and the w^ay in w^hich its mineral matter 
is arranged.* ^ 

‘Granites vary so much in the minerals they 
include that they form a family of rocks dis- 
tinguished by chemical and mineral com} osition 
and texture. The minerals depend upon the 
chemical constituents. The silica varies from 55 
per cent, to 80 per cent. The alumina from T 
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to 20 per cent. So that the quartz is commonly 
from a fifth to a third of the bulk of the granite, 
though occasionally nearly two-thirds. The mica 
may occasionally be only 1 per cent., though it 
is commonly between 5 and 25 f)er cent. The 
felspars form between 40 and 70 per-cent, of the 
rock. Sometimes a green variety of hornblende 
gives rise jbo hornblendic granite. Granite may 
include angular fragments of schists, slate and 
limestone, often of immense size. These frag- 
ments appear to show that the granite is 
intrusive, and that it tore them away from 
rocks through which it passed. Instances have 
been recorded of granite resting upon schist. 
Granite is also intruded on a smaller scale, 
forming veins, Vhich penetrate into other rocks, 
or sometimes cut through the granite itself. The 
only evidence of the conditi<fn and temi^erature 
at which the gi’anite wa^ intruded is afforded by 
its junction with slate. In Cornwall, where the 
slate near to it has acquired the texture of mica 
schist and gneiss, there is no evidence to show 
whether that metamorphism was due to the heat 
of the granite, or to the pressure which it exerted, 
or both combined. « 

A few rocks which are found in mountain 
regions resemble granite in texture, but differ 
from it in mineral constituents, owing to the 
original chemical difference o^ the material out 
of which the crystals are formed. Syenite 
is well known in Charnwood Forest and in 
•Guernsey. Syenite is a rock formed commonly 
of orthoclase felspar, hornblende and black mica. 
They are a variable group, including mica 
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syenites, augite syenites, nepheline syenites, 
zircon syenites and many others. 

A third type of granitic rock is named gabbro. 
It is familiarly known in the Cnchullin hills in 
Skye. Its crystals arc as large as those of granite, 
and similarly arranged. It is formed of a 
plagioclase felspar like labradorite, associated 
with some mineral of a brassy or metallic aspect 
like diallagc, and often contains blade mica and 
olivine ; and in some localities hornblende. 

These granitic rocks have been termed plutonic 
because they appear to originate in the region 
which mythology assigns to Pluto, in the interior 
of the earth, consolidating slowly under great 
pressure. 


CHAPTER IV. 

VOLCANIC ROCKS. 

No clear distinction can be drawn between plutonic 
rocks and coarsely crystalline forms of volcanic 
rocks. . Both are extruded in some instances from 
deep seated parts of the earth. In consequence 
of the rigid condition of the globe it is impos- 
sible that4-hose <;ocks came to the surface ‘from 
an unconsolidated interior, by ascending fissures. 
Many writers have assumed the existence of* 
molten areas or lakes in the interior of the crust, 
as a source for lava streams, which sometimes 
flow on the surface for a hundred miles. 

Others, again, assume that the longitudinal 
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fissures, along which volcanic cones have been 
built, penetrate down to different layers of 
the earth, each distinguished by having the 
mineral character of the different Jdnds of vol- 
canic rocks. Such a fissure allows the atmos- 
phere to penetrate downwards, and reipoves from 
the heated rock the pressure which had kept it 
solid. The* rock then liquifies and ascends the 
fissure like fluid in a pump, until it comes in 
contact with water derived from the earth’s 
surface, and so generates steam, which forms 
the explosive outbursts. The steam ascends 
miles high into the air, carrying up the rock in 
the form of dust. The dust from the volcano 
Krakatoa, In thq Strait of Sunda, ejected in 1884, 
remained suspended for more than a year. 

On this hypothesis the diflerenco between 
plutonic rocks and volcanic rocks is in the circum- 
stance that the plutonic rdeks consolidate deep in 
the earth, while the volcanic rocks consolidate 
under the pressure of the atmosphere, or near to 
the surface. 

^ The principal types of Yplca nic rocks are 
named Ehyolites, Trachytes, x^de^ites and 
Basalts. I’he" basalt “has^ieen supposecT to be 
The T^t formed ; and to have come from a 
greater depth than the others, being commonly 
the densest of the volcanic rocks. It Tfrequently 
rests upon andesites and rhyolites. These rocks 
iiave been repeaCT several times in succession in 
the history of the earth. Khvolites are_ fo und in 
the old pre-Cambrian rocks ot ^VTales ; an3eStes 
lITTEe Cambrian rbc¥s of the Lake district, atid 
th^ Old Red Sandstone of Scotland ; while in the 
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later Coal Meakires ttere were countless oui- 
bursts of basalt. The volcanic rocks of the 
Tertiary period in Britain are a repetition of 
those of the Prjniar y period , basalts succeeding 

There is at the present day something like a 
geographical distribution of the different volcanic 
rocks. The volcanos of the Andes pjDur out the 
rock name d andesite . The volcanos of Southern 
Italy give out varieties of basalt. Metals are 
very rarely associated with YolcSnic eruptions, 
though an appreciable quanti ty of silver has been 
found in volcanic ash of Tunguragua, in* Ecuador. 

Chemical and mineral composition alike suggest 

the closest relation between the deep-seated 
crystalline rocks and those whi^h flow from vol- 
canos. The plutonk granite appears to become 
the volcanic rhyolite. Plut onic syenit e and diorite 
on reaching the surfacoilp^ar tooeSme andesite. 
And the rock which cooling under pressure be- 
comes gabbro, after flowing on the earth’s surface 
becomes basalt. 

Rhyolite , — The name rhyolite indicates the 
fluidal structure of the cooled lava, which results 
from the movement of minute crystals about 
larger crystals in the flow of the molten stream. 
Some of the crystals are visible to the eye. The 
material between thorn is named the ground mass. 
Under the micrcJscope, thk ground mass is seen 
to be formed of microscopic crystals, with an un-"" 
crystalline material between them, distinguished 
as the base. The visible crystals are principally 
quartz, with the glassy variety of orthoclase . 
felspar named sanidine. These minerals may 
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form the entire mass of a granite But 

ihyolite may be free fr6m crystals, forniing a 
glass, such as obsidian ; or be expanded into a 
froth like pumice. ^ 

Nearly all crystalline rhyolites are full of 
concretions with a radiating structure, ^or alterna- 
tions of granular layers with spherulitic layers, 
and these are known as sphernlites. Besides the 
common form of quartz, another variety named 
tridymite occurs, in hexagonal plates. A little 
'inica and sometimes hornblende may be diffused 
in the rock. The oldest British volcanic rocks of 
St David’s, Bangor and the Wrekin, are rhyolites. 
Ehyolites and rhyolitic ashes often occur around 
granitic centres^ as though they wore mutually 
related. 

Andesite . — Andesites contain 55 to 75 per cent, 
of silica. As the silica increasfhs, the percentage 
'^ alumina decreases frofti 20 to about 12 per 
ceih^^='"*4:4rel!^ of iron and lilne also become less 
with the increase of silica. Typical andesites are 
formed of oligoclase felspar, and columnar horn- 
blende, in a glassy ground mass, with a little 
mica and magnetic iron. The quartz hornblende 
andesites correspond to syenites in chemi«al com- 
position ; just as syenites correspond chemically 
to some Cambrian slates. The hornblende ande- 
sites, which are free from qijartz, S-re closely 
related to the rocks -named diorites. Andesites 
’“‘are largely quarried on the Bhine, in the 
Siebengebirge, near the Apollinaris spring at 
Remagen. Andesite abounds in black concre- 
tions rich in hornblende, like those found in the 
granite of Shap in Westmoreland. Phonolite 
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is probably a volcanic representative of a syenite 
which contains the mineral nepheline. * 

Basalt , — This is the most familiar volcanic rock. 
Its silica varies from 45 to 55 per cent. Oxide 
of iron, lime, 8nd magnesia are more abundant 
in it than in other volcanic rocks. It consists 
chiefly of the minerals labrador-felspar, and 
augite, or some similar substance, usi:^lly associ- 
ated with a little magnetite and olivine. It is 
dark in tint, grey-brown, blue-black, or greenish 
black when freshly broken. Cooled slowly, it 
gains a fine granular texture, and is known as 
dolerite. 

In the most ancient basalts of Cambrian, 
Silurian and Devonian ages the olivine and augite 
have been partly decomposed, ancf converted into 
a green mineral like chlorite. The Imsalt or 
dolerite is then known as diabase. The less 
altered dolerites, of carboniferous age, have been 
termed melaphyres. Occasionally the felspar in 
basalt may be replaced by allied minerals. In 
Etna and Vesuvius leucite takes its place. There 
is also a nepheline basalt. 

Olivine may take the place of felspar. That 
mineral .then gives a name, peridotite, to the 
rocks in which it is an essential constituent. 
Those rocks are frequently converted by decom- 
position intt) serpentines. 

’ Volcanic rocks of the basalt family sometimes 
divide into beautifully regular six-sided columns, 
such as are familiar in the island of Staffa, and 
the Giant’s Causevtay in the North of Ireland. A 
lava-flow sometimes cools from its floor and also 
from its upper surface ; and two independent sets 
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of vertical columns of different sizes may then be 
formed, separated by an undivided crystalline 
part in the middle. 

Each of these kinds of lava may also be repre- 
sented by fragmental rocks, havirig the aspect of 
cinders, or dust. In past periods of geological 
time, beds of volcanic agglomerate, of ashes, and 
vesicular lavas are common in association with 
compact lavas. In North Wales, among the 
Arenig rocks, the ashes arc enormously thick in 
Cader Idris, Aran Mowddwy and Arenig moun- 
tains, and there is little doubt that the ash was 
ejected from volcanic throats near Dolgelly and 
Arenig, 

In the Permian rocks near Exeter, the beds 
of volcanic ash ht Pocombe are manifestly drifted 
by the wind. And at Spence Combe the lava 
flow is highly vesicular, witliw the vesicles filled 
with minerals, giving sii^gular evidence of elon- 
gation of the steam cavities by flow in these old 
lavas of Devonshire. 

There is a close chemical resemblance between 
the several types of volcanic and plutonic rocks, 
and a marked similarity in their mineral com- 
position, which suggests a common origin. The 
evidence is not quite so complete that would tend 
to establish a transition from the plutonic rocks 
through schists to water-formed deposits. It 
has not been fully collected, •but deserves ex- 
amination, since the earth offers no indication 
of a beginning in its geological history. If 
ijietamorphism such as is manifest in the older 
rocks, were extended over the earth's surface 
it would obliterate records. And the wearing 
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up of such metamorphosed rocks into new sedi« 
ments would ensure a succession of similar rock 
materials. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE MATERIALS OF STRATA. 

Terrestrial Rocks. 

Around many parts of the coast, as in Lanca- 
shire and Norfolk, the winds blow up sands from 
the sea-bed, laid bare at low tide. These sands 
form low ranges of hills, known as sand dunes. 
They often show forms of hill contours as varied 
as are produced by*the work of water and frost 
in carving hills out of solid material. These 
sand dunes are but an insignificant illustration 
of the woi*k done by the wind, in heaping and 
rounding the grains of sand which form desert 
regions. Theie, every grain of quartz, which 
in a sandstone usually retains some of its angles 
of crystal form, is rounded by long continued 
motion, till it becomes a miniature pebble. 
There is some evidence that desert conditions 
not altogether dissimilar to those of Arabia or 
the Sahara may have existed, in our own country 
at the beginning of the Secondary period of time, 
when the rock salt was in process of accumula- 
tion by the evaporation of land-locked basins of* 
the sea. In Lancashire and Cheshire, in the 
lower part of the Trias, there are some layers 
c 
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known as the millet seed beds because the 
separate grains of sand flow between the Angers 
like millet seed or shot. Those minute pebbles 
are not all of quartz l>ut partly of felspar. 
They can only be compared to blown sands of 
deserts in their pebble-likc forms. ^ 

The less completely rounded sand grains in 
ordinary <^sandstones, have probaldy acquired 
their character fi-om long continued rolling, 
partly in rivers, partly on shores, as they have 
passed from one geological de])osit to another 
in successive epochs of tiiiie, as a consequence 
of the construction of new laj^ers of i*ock out of 
the materials of ancient lands ; a process repeated 
again and again, and still in ])rogress. 

Another terrestrial rock which can scarcely be 
termed water-formed because it is accumulated 
by vegetable growth, is seeiTin the peat, which 
covers largo parts of the earth’s surface where 
the mean temperature falls below 42" F. It is 
well known that i)eat frequently originates 
in the hill of forest trees, because they obstruct 
the surface drainage on level lands, until bog 
] )lants grow and form a spoiige-like covering to 
the land which buries the fallen treesp and kills 
the adjacent forest. Such accumulations’ in 
Cambridgeshire have been stated to attain a 
thickness of 40 feet. In thp Eastf of England, 
as in Ireland, there are two successive peats. 
The older has yew trees at the base ; and the 
newer peat covers forests of pine trees. In the 
Fens of the Isle of Ely these peats are often 
separated by a clay of marine origin, the ^‘buttery 
clay ” of the Fen-man, the Scrohicularia clay of 
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science, so named from a Bivalve shell found in 
it, which lives in the swampy inlets on the east 
coast of England. In that clay are occasionally 
found the remjjins of Av%alrus and seal, whale and 
grampus ; showing that the inlet known as the 
Wash extended southward during the deposition 
of the clay, over the lower peat in much of the 
Isle of Ely. When peat becomes coini^)rcs8ed by 
the deposition of superincumbent rock, it is con- 
solidated like the rocks with which it alternates. 
There are important geological deposits, which 
have grown in the same way, in the successive 
periods of time. At the beginning of the tertiary 
period, at Bovey Tracey in Devonshire, alterna- 
tions of lignite and clay form a suctcssion of 
layers which fill \ip a lake-basin in the older 
rocks : similar growths are seen in the Brack- 
lisham beds of the Isle of Wight. In the 
Secondary rocks there ' is a remarkable bed of 
vegetable matter five feet thick, at Brora in 
Sutherland, which is worked for coal. Thinner 
beds are found on the Yorkshire coast, which 
appear to ha\ e grown like the modern beds of 
l)eat, in the positions in which they are found. 
Far mor^ important are the beds of consolidated 
vegetable matter found in the upper carboniferous 
rocks of the primary period, which are com- 
monly knovfn as cp^. They often give evidence 
of change in level of land during their ac- 
cumulation ; the same bod being thick in one 
place and divided up at a little distance by 
intervening sedimentary deposits. These ac- 
cumulations of sediments preserve indications 
of the plant life of the earth, and in the 
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associated sediments are occasionally found re- 
mains of insects and other terrestrial animals 
which lived in the same epochs of time. 

Pehhle Beds, 

Any rock which is sufficiently durable to 
break into compact pieces may give rise to a 
pebble be4 when the fragments are further 
reduced in dimensions by the action of frost, or 
the transporting movement of a floAving river, or 
the battering action of waves upon a shore or 
shoal. The harder rocks are not rounded into 
pebbles without long continued rolling. The 
term pebbles is applied to stones more than half 
an inch in diameter, so that they vary in size 
from Barcelona nuts to cocoanuts. Stones which 
are larger than these are termed boulders. 
Stones which are smaller are» often termed grits. 
A river flowing two miles an hour transports 
stones as largo as eggs, so that pebbles may be 
brought by such means from many kinds of rock 
which are exj^osed in the interior of a country. 
They are mixed and accumulated either on 
shores, or where the stream leaves them behind 
owing to its slower movement. , 

The pebble beds around shores are carried 
backwards and forwards with the daily move- 
ment of the tidal waters, and they serve to mark, 
when covered up by other sediments, ancient 
shores of seas which existed in bygone time. 
Pebbles which exist in the old geological 
deposits have been derived from granites and 
schists, from consolidated quartz rock, and lava 
streams, from consolidated sandstones, and veins 
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Fig. 2.~Conglomcrate of flint-pebbles, from llie Hertfordsliiro 
puddingstone, showing the ez^tcnml surface of the pebbles. 



Fig. 8.— Fracture through this conglomerate, siiowing sections Of fllut^ 
pebbles imbedded In a sillcious cement. 
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of quartz which infiltrating waters have deposited 
in the cracks which upheaval has produced in 
ancient slates. Many beds of pebbles have been 
formed from concretions of flinf., and similar 
substances, which prove more durable than the 
geological deposits in which they were contained. 

Pebble bods indicate the ceaseless action of 
water in fi^asting the earth’s surface, which has 
gone on without intermission through all the 
periods of past time, because tides have never 
ceased to flow and ebb or rivers to run. 

The positions in wliich pebble beds accumulate 
have changed, because the outlines of the seas 
alter with the folding of the rocks in successive, 
ages ; and the pebbles frccpiently come back again 
age after age, with variation in level of land at 
long intervals, to bo re-deposited in the same dis- 
trict upon a shallow sea-bed, or shore-line. 

Occasionally the pebbles arc scratched, and 
some in the Permian rocks of Worcestershire are 
regarded as ice- worn fragments. 

The pebbles are frequently bound together by 
a cement, which converts a loose aggregate of 
stones into a compact and durable rock. The 
most important of these cements is silica which 
is occasionally more durable than the pebbles 
which it binds together, as may bo seen in the 
Hertfordshire puddingstone. *Such rocks, named 
conglomerates, are 5 Iso formed when the pebbles 
are bound together with a cement of oxide of 
iron, or of carbonate of lime. 

Conglomerates and pebble beds are among the 
oldest known geological deposits in Britain. 
Among the primary rocks they are formed 
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almost entirely of granites, schists, and lavas. 
Among the secondary rocks the pebbles which 
make up conglomerates are frequently derived 
from rocks that have more obviously had a 
water-formed ffrigiii. In the tertiary period of 
time most of the English pebble beds have been 
derived from the grinding up of flints, liberated 
from the destruction of the chalk. ^ 

Pebble beds frequently mark important 
divisions of geological time in the country in 
which they are found ; because their existence 
implies change of level of land which resulted 
in the tidal denudation which brought them into 
existence. Among examples of great pebble 
beds and conglomerates may bo mentioned the 
geological deposit known as the Llandovery beds, 
which in Wales forms the base of the true 
Silurian rocks, and'^extends successively over the 
upturned edges of the older Cambrian rocks, 
which had previously been planed level by the sea. 

Sands. 

There is a rapid gradation between pebble- 
beds and sands. Beds of intermediate texture, 
with nu^ny grains as large as peas, are nameil 
grits, and are typically seen in some layers of 
the ‘‘Millstone grit,” which underlies the cpal. 
The grains «,re mi mature pebbles, often angular, 
formed by rounding angular masses of quartz 
rock on a sea shore. On a sandy shore, like 
that of Hastings, Eeculvers or Hunstanton, the 
sands now being deposited are derived from 
sandstones which form the cliffs, broken up first 
by joints, and afterwards separated into grains, 
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similar to the material out of which such sand- 
stoRes were originally consolidated. Cambridge 
Greensand, and Neocomian sand contain many 
rock fragments and fossils derive^ from ancient 
deposits. 

The particles of quartz are often , crystalline, 
but are sometimes derived from uncrystalline 
forms of silica such as chalcedony, chert, opal, 
and flint. Under the microscope the source of 
the grains can usually be recognised ; for if the 
quartz was originally crystalline all the crystal 
faces are rarely lost, and the mineral may 
include hair-like crystals of other minerals, or 
minute cavities in which there may be fluid with 
a bubble of air. This is enough to show that 
the quartz came originally from the wearing 
away of schists or granitic rocks, in times when 
the level of the land caused 'those rocks to be 
exposed to the destroying influence of the waves. 
But although a sandstone is mainly formed of 
quartz, it rarely contains more than from 50 to 
85 per cent, of silica, — the whole of which is not 
in the crystalline form of quartz. There are 
frequently grains of water-worn felspar in a sand. 
The felspar, which is a silicate of alumina com- 
bined with a silicate of soda or potash, may 
decompose, liberating the soluble silicate of soda 
or potash. Felsjmr crystals ajx)und* in the old 
Cambrian sandstones of Barmouth, in the 
Devonian sandstones of South Devon, and in the 
Trias sandstones of the South of England. Sand- 
stones often contain scales of the mineral mica, 
as in the Yorkshire sandstones, used for paving* 
Sometimes the mica decays, and then the iron 
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oxide, which was one of its constituents, gives a 
rusty colour to the sandstone. Many sandstones 
are mainly the grains of quarts, which were con- 
stituents of crystalline rocks, liberated by the* 



Fig. 4. — Latninai^ vertical .Band (Bagshot sand) of Alum Bay in the* 
Isle of WlgJjVsliowing cuirent bedding. 

• 

decay of minerals with Avhich they were associ- 
ated, and left behind comparatively near to the 
source from which they were dlsrived. The 
finer particles associated with them which 
resulted from the decomposition of other minerals 
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have been carried to greater distances. A stream 
flowing three miles an hour at its bottom, carries 
away sand ; but sand may be carried out to a 
distance of more than 50 miles from the shore. 
The size of the particles of sand*wheu coarse is 
of an inch ; but the majority of the grains 
vary from of an inch to y^lj^ of an inch in 
diameter. , 

When a sand is laid down it is incoherent. 
It often shows evidence of its shallow-water 
origin, in the manner in which currents have 
brought its materials from ditTercnt directions. 
i\fter a deposit of sand is uplifted, and exposed 
to the action of rain-water flowing through it, it 
begins to be bound together by a cement which 
determines its durability. There are three chief 
kinds of cement, wdiich were originally of veget- 
able or animal origin. Firsts there is the iron 
sand which is commonly red, yellow, or brown ; 
and is rarely green. The iron was probably 
collected from tlie sea-water by the growth of 
marine plants, and liberated by their decay. 
Oxide of iron is liable to accumulate in the 
planes in wdiich water has flowed underground 
through the rock, which are sometimes deter- 
mined by strain. Examples of sand so coloured 
are seen in the Bagshotbeds of Alum Bay, in the 
Isle of Wight; and the Wealdtn beds of 
Warbarrow Bay, in, the Isle bf Purbeck. The 
Wealden sands of Kent and Sussex are so rich 
in iron that they were for a long time the main 
source of the metal out of which English imple- 
ments of war and ornaments of art were made. 

Sands are often bound into calcareous sand- 
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stones 1)y a cement of carbonate of lime. It is 
sometimes derived originally from the evapor- 
ation of M^ater, but more frequently from the 
falling to the Jjottom of organisms, which lived 
in the water, or by the accumulation of marine 
shells. The^ Kentish Eag, which forms the lower 
part of the Lower Greensand, is a familiar cx- 



' Fig. o.— I{ ipi)le'Tnurked biindstone from Permian J^ocka in the Karoo, 
• near Prince Albert, Cape Colony. 

ample of a calcareous sandstone « in the S.E. of 
England. Xhe sheik become dissolved by water 
flowing through the rock; and the carbonate of 
lime of which they consisted is re-deposited, so as 
to fill the interspaces between the grains of 
quartz, and form crystals which bind the sand 
into a sandstone. 

The third kind of sandstone as modified by 
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the cementing material, is the siliceous sandstone, 
in which the grains of quartz are bound together 
by silica. These sandstones are of all geological 
ages. The material of the cemei\t appears to be 
in most cases, if not always, the minute particles 
of the siliceous skeletons of sponges, some of 
which resembled the Enjfledella speciosa from 
eastern seas, sometimes known as Venus’s flower 
basket. The si)iciil8e which form the skeletons 
of such sponges, dissolved by the water draining 
through the rock, furnished a cement which is 
deposited in the same way as the cement of 
calcareous sandstones. Infiltration of this silica 
frequently builds, within the sandstone, compact 
layers of a flinty rock, known as chert. Such 
layers are found in the Lower Greensand, the 
Upper Greensand, and especially in the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. In the S.E. of England the 
sands and sandstones, secondary and tertiary, are 
often coloured green, with the mineral glaucon- 
ite. As a rule sands arc red, yellow, or brown, 
coloured with oxides of iron. They are shallow- 
water or shore dej)osits which show current 
bedding, due to deposition by changing cur- 
rents, as well as ripple-marks of wave movement, 
and footprints of animals. 

Clay. 

Any substance which is taken up by moving 
water so as to cloud it, is popularly termed mud, 
and mud when deposited consolidates into clay. 
Mud banks abound on parts of the coast where 
clay forms the cliff's, because tidal movement of 
the water converts the clay into mud. I|i is 
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chiefly composed of light flocculent particles of 
silicate of alumina, which frost tears apart from 
each other, and the lightest shower moves down 
a valley. The mud of rivers is carried into the 
sea, as far as tne fresh water can float over the 
ocean. The Yellow Sea is yellow with the mud 
of the Hoang-Ho. When the Ithine at Bonn is 
turbid and full of water, y^rViT of gits weight 
is mud ; but after continued dry weather the 
sediment falls to •Bxridir of the weight. Thus 
the alternation of seasons may give a laminated 
character to deposits carried to the sea, marking 
the succession of years by changes in the deposit, 
like the rings of growth in the w^ood of a tree. 

When clay extends parallel to a shore, in con- 
sequence of denudation of tlie cliff's, it commonly 
has a definite relation to coarser sediments which 
are deposited neared to land. This is seen in the 
large percentage of saiftl, sometimes amounting 
to 50 or 60 per cent., which may be separated 
from clays by washing. The particles of sand 
however are extremely fine, so that they are held 
in suspension for a long time by moving water. 
Under such circumstances, the chemical composi- 
tion of £wclay is sometimes the same as that of a 
sandstone ; and there may be an unbroken tran- 
sition from one deposit to the other through an 
intervening 4oam. Almost all the minerals which 
eriter into the composition i>f crystalline rocks, 
are occasionally found in clays. Often the origin 
of a clay is revealed in the abundance of the 
flakes of mica which are scattered through it; 
for the silicate of alumina corresponds diemi- 
cally with decomposed felspar, and the presence 
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of particles of quartz ditruscd in it, shows that 
the rock has been derived from an old crystalline 
material. The })resciice of mica renders it pro- 
bable that the schists which wer^ denuded were 
of the kind termed gneiss, if the crystalline rock 
was not granitic. Some ancient clays have been 
found full of needles of the mineral rutile. The 
purest clays are formed on land from the de- 
composition of white granite. Such a source 
would appear to be iiecessaiy for the beds of 
white pipe clay, found interstratified in the 
Bagshot sands of Hampshii'e and Dorset. 

The colours of cla}^ are due to oxides of iron. 
Occasionally, as in the Woolwich and Reading 
beds Jit Reading, current bedding is marked by 
alternate layers of red and green clay. Such 
bedding would be unsuspected, but for the 
colour. Often a blue clay {)asses into a brown 
or yellow tint. It is thhn sandy and porous, so 
as to i)ermit the inhltration of water charged 
with atmos|)h(‘ric air, which oxidises the iron. 

Minor sources for clay are the small percent- 
age of silicate of alumina which is the insoluble 
residue leftwdien limestones have been dissolved. 
This forms the red cave earth in limectone dis- 
tricts ; and the red soil on limestones. Beds of 
volcanic ash, exposed upon the surface, may 
become broken iq) by atmosp\ieric decomposition 
and converted into tlay. 

The bedding of clays is fre(piently marked 
by the occurrence of thin layers of earthy lime- 
stone, or of concretions termed septaria, which 
are distributed in parallel layers, on zones where 
carbonate of lime was abundant. These con- 
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cretions probably maik near approach to the 
limit to which the ancient mud was carried in 
the sea, where the sediment was becoming re- 
])laced on the^oceaii floor by calcareous layers 
of organic origin. The septaria often contain 
upwards o^ 50 per cent, of carbonate of lime, 
and their occurrence appears to mark, either 
oscillations in level of the sea bed which varied 
the distance to which sediment was carried, or 
indicates that the land ai^ea which was being 
worn away to form the new dej)osit became 
more calcareous. 

One of the most interesting clay deposits in 
this country is the inilammable clay, known as 
Kimeridge clay, found in Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire as well as on the Dorset coast. Some 
layers of this clay vdion distilled yield as much 
as 40 per cent. cJf j)arafhn, naphtha, tar and 
heavy oils, which arc similar to products of coal 
tar. Those clicmical substances derived from 
coal being of vegetable origin, it is y)robable that 
the inflammable character of the clay is due 
the growth of marine alga?., though no traces of 
plant remains are found among the remains of 
matrine shells which crowd the deposit. 

Almost all clays yield the minerals, iron pyrites 
and selenite^ which arc closely do])endent upon 
each other. Irop f)yritcs mineializes fossils, 
and occurs in irregular masses. Both iron and 
sulphur may have been liberated in the decay of 
marine plants. As the iron pyrites decomposes 
in contact with the air, its sulphur is converted 
into an acid, which dissolves the substance of 
shells, expelling the carbonic acid, and forming a 
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Tiydr^ted sulphate of lime, known as selenite. 
Occasionally phosphate of lime forms concretions 
in clays and mineralizes fossils. Clays are com* 
monly formed in deeper water jbhan sands, and 
further from the shores which furnished the 
.sediment. 



-Fia. C.—LitUograpliJc limestoue from SoJenhofen, showing circular 
Btaininp at thei Intersection of rectangular joints; and conUgated 
fracture on the right side, ** 


* Limestone, 

Limestones differ from other water-formed 
rocks in not being sediments. Their particles 
Lave grown, as portions of organisms ; and have 
become rock substance, when the animals or 
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plants died, which separated the carbonate of 
lime from water. Sometimes limestone is pre- 
cipitated by evaporation of. water. The carbonate 
of lime which f^rms limestones is usually in the 
mineral condition of calcite. 

Beds of limestone may be deposited over the 
whole sea-bed, whether the water is shallow or 
deep. As a rule they are most noticeable in the 
open ocean, beyond the limits to which sediments 
are carried. Idmestone may be formed near into 
shore ; and when the rock is dissolved away by 
acids, in some cases nothing remains but a vary- 
ing percentage of siliceous sand. Bocks of that 
kind are termed calcarecus grit^ 

Evidences of the“s1iaBdw-wafer oii of some 
oolitic limestones in the west of England, are 
lilsd seeii iii current bedding, which characterizes 
some oolitic I’ocks, and is as marked as in sand- 
stones. The limestones named oolites, are 
probably all formed in moderate depth of water ; 
since there is some evidence to show that the 
oolitic grains may be derived from plants like the 
Nulli pores, and larger grains, termed Pisolite, 
show a minute tubular structure, attributed to 
an organism named Girvanella. 

Beds of shell limestone are seen in process of 
formation on our own shores. Shell-haven, in 
the Thames, t^kes its<>viame from the manner in 
which shells are drifted together so as to form a 
deposit ; and a similar accumulation may he 
observed at Shell ISfess which makes the eastern 
end of the Isle of Sheppey. Parts of the forest 
marble in Oxfordshire, consist of accumulated 
growths of shells ; and in Gloucestershire portions 
1 ) 
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of the same deposit show ripple marks which 
indicate shallow conditions of deposition. 

Coral reefs are also to be classed as shallow- 
water limestones since the cogal grows most 
vigorously where the water is aerated by the 
movement of the waves near to the i^iirface of the 
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There is a second group of limestones which 
may be termed oceanic, or deep-sea limecloues, 
made known by exploration of the floors of the 
great oceans. Jhey are largely composed of the 
minute organisms termed foraminifera, such as 
cover so much of the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian 
oceans. Among geological deposits due to such 
organisms, may be placed the Chalk of Europe ; 
the Nummulitic limestone, which extends through 
Europe, Africa, and Asia ; and the Fusulina 
limestone, which extends from Ilussia to Japan. 

There are other animals which a])pear to form 
deep-water limestones, since they live in some 
depth of water at the present day, such as the 
group of shells termed Brachiopoda ; and Encri- 
nites, which make up portions of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone in this country. 

An oceanic limestone is not necessarily built 
up in deep water, although such rocks often 
attain a great thickness. It is only necessary 
that the sea in wdiich the rock accumulates 
should be beyond the limits to which sediments 
from land can be transported. Ocean basins 
often increase in depth as the deposit increases 
in thickness, when limestones may be formed as 
thick as are the Carboniferous limestone of Flint 
and Derbyshire. 

^resh M^iKter Deposits. 

Accumulations of sands, clays, and limestones 
are brought down from higher land wherever 
fresh waters accumulate upon the land surface. 
If the pond or lake rests upon a limestone the 
deposits formed within the lake will be mainly 
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calcareous. Fresh-water plants like the Chara 
precipitate carbonate of lime upon the stem by 
absorbing the carbonic acid gas from the water, 
so that the carbonate of lime is no longer 
soluble. This ensures an accumulation of granular 
limestone as the plants decay. 8uch a deposit 
covers up the remains of fresh water shells, and 
frequently the remains of animals derived from 
land. 

The lakes in Cumberland and Westmoreland 
are found to have their beds covered with 
deposits which consist of volcanic minerals when 
they lie in regions occupied by old volcanic rocks ; 
while the doj)()sits are ordinary sediments when 
the lakes are surrounded Ijy rocks formed of such 
materials. If the lake is sufficiently large, like 
the Lake of Geneva, the sediments may bo 
completely sorted, successively deposited, and 
pass from the cf)nditi(tii of coarse pebbles and 
boulders where the Itlionc coming from the 
Yalais enters the lake, to the finest sediment 
where its clear waters leave it, southward of 
Geneva. Hence a lake may contain an epitome 
of all known water-formed rocks— -pebble-beds, 
sands, clays, limestones — as well a^ layers of 
plant remains consolidated into lignite. 

Examples of such fresh-water growth of sedi- 
ments alternating with lignite, havis been already 
referred to in the layers knowm as Coal Measures. 
In the lacustrine deposits which arc so important 
in the northern part of the Isle of Wight, fresh- 
water limestones are familiarly seen at Headon Hill 
and Bernbridge, wffiich w^erc formed in fresh- w'ater 
lakes, and give no evidence of sediments being 
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mixed with the calcareous matter. Other fresh- 
water limestones alternating^ with terrestrial 
surfaces, on which the remains of coniferous forest 
trees stand erect, are seen in the Purbeck beds, of 
the Isle of Portland and the Isle of Purbeck in 
Dorsetshire. Fresh-water sediments, alternations 
of sands and clays are found with numerous repeti- 
tions in the AVealden beds of the Isle of Purbeck, 
and the Isle of AVight; and they are associated 
into a few deposits, fairly well defined into sands 
and clays, in the AA^ealden strata of Kent and 
Sussex. 

Recognition of the fresh-water origin of all 
such rocks rests upon the presence in them of 
animals which lived in fresh water. A\dicn these 
are shells they are often matted together to form 
layers of some thickne .^s. The types or genera 
are identical with those vdiich live in every pond, 
lake and stream on the surface of the country at 
the present day. The bivalve shells are usually 
species of CtjclaSy or Unio, or Anodonia. The uni- 
valve shells are either the jmnd shells Planorhis, 
Palvdina and LirnnoM, or such river shells as 
Neritma^ and the fresh-water limpet. 

There ;JS probably no fresh-water limestone 
from which the seed-vessels of the plant Cham 
are absent. .Sometimes the presence of the 
siliceous spiculas of ’^the fresh-water sponge, 
Sjpongilla, has resulted in fossils being mineral- 
ized with silica, as in the Purbeck beds, or the 
formation of siliceous layers and concretions in 
fresh- water limestones, which may be compared to 
the veins and concretions of flint found in marine 
strata like the Chalk and Carboniferous Limestone. 
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THE SUCCESSION OF STRATA 

ContewpaninemiB origin of water-fogned rocks. 

The coiKditions under which sediments grad- 
Ufilly become finer, as the distance from shore 
and depth of water increase, show that all 
known varieties of rock may be formed and 
deposited adjacent to each other at the same 
time. Not only arc the beds of peat in Irish 
bogs contemporaneous with the shell marls in 
the loughs, but these are contemporaneous with 
the sands, clays, and limestones which are 
forming at the present time in our seas. Any 
one type of mineral matter may be represented 
by all the other types of which layers of rock can 
bo formed, in a succession of different localities, 
A geological period of time may be as accurately 
represented by terrestrial lignite, or fresh- water 
sands, as by any kind of marine deposit. The 
chalky muds dredged a few hundred miles west of 
Ireland are accumulated in deeper water in ass.ocia- 
ti«n with different types of life, but manifestly 
formed contemporaneously with the shell beds of 
Shell Ness, the muds carried out iJy the Thames, 
and the sands which are spread by the tides off 
Yarmouth. 

In all geological ages there has been the same 
contemporaneity of rocks of different mineral 
character. Marine rocks must have been laid 
down at the same time as the fresh-water sands 

M 
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and clays of the Weald. An organic limestone 
like the chalk formed in the open ocean, 
necessitates shores where sediments were laid 
down. And beyond those shores of the chalk 
sea were land surfaces of islands and continents on 
which plants and animals survived from age to age. 

Lands have never ceased to exist from the 
earliest ages. They have changed their forms. 
Their height of elevation above the sea has been 
altered ; they have been broken up into islands 
and re-united with other islands newly formed. 
The lands which exist at the present day are 
built up almost entirely of water-formed rocks, 
which have been spread out one upon another in 
the ocean. Every continent shows this history : 
a succession of ancient sea-beds, with the deposits 
formed upon them, alternating occasionally with 
old land surfaces wiiich make known epochs when 
the sea-bod emerged from the ocean, and became 
land as it is now. 

The shores, with their pebble beds and other 
evidences of tidal movement of the waters, have 
persisted from the earliest times, changing their 
positions upon the globe, as the lands altered 
their fom^ never entirely passing away through 
the long^ochs of geological time, although they 
only occasionally come back again to the places 
in which shdkes had previously existed. 

The open ocean with its limestones has probably 
been e(|ually persistent and as variable in form. 
Very little is known of limestones which may 
have existed in the earliest geological ages. But 
from their thickness and importance in the time 
named Devonian and Carboniferous, and in all 
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subsequent times, it is inferred that the open 
ocean nas persisted, though its depth has varied. 
There can have been no breaks in geological time, 
though there are breaks in the continuity of land 
surfaces, in the continuity of shore lines, and the 
continuity of deposits of the open »ea. These 
breaks are local, like the breaks which are made 
by the islafids or lands which divide the sea, and by 
the waters which separate lands from each other. 

llie Succpssiou of siqfer-iinjjosed IhrJcs. 

A sediment may be followed round a shore 
line, so that it has everywhere the same general 
character, except in so far as the rocks of the 
cliffs vary, which give rise to pebble beds in 
some localities and scarcely any sandy particles 
on the shore in others. As a rule, tidal work 
sorts and sifts the products which the sea carries 
down to its depths, so that they are arranged 
in bands which are parallel to the coast. The 
particles vary in size in those zones of deposit. 
The finer particles remain susj)cnded longest; 
and are therefore ti-ansported to the greatest 
distance by the moving water. Thus there is 
a horizontal succession of rocks on miccessjve 
par|^ of the same ocean floor, which may be 
roughly classed as sands, clays and limestones. 
Sands formed nearest to shove sometimes pass 
into grits and pebblC-beds. And the limestones, 
like the sands, sometimes alternate with clays in 
vertical succession, where they pass horizontally 
into each other. Instances may occur where 
limestones extend continuously from the shore 
to the open ocean, without intervening deposits. 
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The horizontal sequence of water-formed rocks, 
observed at the present day, explains the meaning 
of the vertical succession of the layers of rock 
termed strata^ which differ from each other in 
mineral character. By their superposition they 
Imild up npst of the visible land, as well as of 
those parts which arc hidden under the oceans. 
Their vertical succession depends upon succes- 
sive changes in position of the area from which 
sediments arc brought into the sea. 

If the land sinks down so that it bccc^mes 
smaller, and its shores recede, each kind of 
sediment derived from it, being carried by the 
moving water the same distance as before its 
depression, is transported for a less distance 
out to sea as compared with the deposit formed 
previously. Therefore the finer sediments on 
a sinking sea-bed rest ui:)on the coarser sedi- 
ments, which had been formed previously, when 
the source of supply was nearer to the place 
of deposition. In other words, clays rest upon 
sands ; while the new sands rest upon areas 
which had previously been dry land. If this 
process of depression continues, then while the 
clays foltow the new sands, and become super- 
imposed U2:)on them, limestones are super-imi)osed 
ujDon clays. 

Sandstone* occasiorfally give evidence that 
they were deposited between tide marks, in 
preserving the footprints of animals, as well as 
in the ripple marks, sun-cracks and rain-prints 
which were formed when the surfaces dried 
between successive tides. Such memorials are 
preserved in the Trias Sandstone of Cheshire, 
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and the Hastings Sand. Clays occasionally, in 
the abundant remains of terrestrial plants which 
they yield, give evidence of estuarine origin, 
which may not be strictly comparable to the 
succession of conditions seen upon a land which 
is being submerged. 

On the other hand some deposits *are formed 
upon shores which are rising, and advance at 
the exi^ense of the sea, and then the deposits 
which result from waste of the land, succeed 
each other vertically in reverse order. In the 
soil which borders the coast of South America, 
the sand derived from its cliffs may be carried 
out to a distance of from 20 to 150 miles from 
the shore. The mud formed at the same time 
would be carried much farther. If then such 
a land were to be enlarged by slow upheaval, 
so that the shore extended of er the area which 
had previously been the* shallow sea, two sedi- 
ments which would still be formed would be 
carried as great a distiince as they were carried 
previously, and the sand at its furthest limit 
from the shore would gradually extend beyond 
the limit of the sand beneath it, and would thus 
be super-imposed in part at least upon ^lay. In 
like manner the mud sediment would be carried 
further than the mud had gone previously, so 
that it would similarly rest upon lim'hstone. 

Therefore, under ^.he influence of continual 
depression, the geological deposits come to be 
accumulated in the vertical order of sand, clay 
and limestone, in the same place. While under 
the influence of continued upheaval the vertical 
succession comes to be limestone, clay, sandstona 
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There are constant oscillations of level of 
land which are evidenced by successions of sand 
and clay, or limestone and clay, which are local. 
And occasioi^illy a sediment is derived simul- 
taneously from two different sources, as when 
ancient cl\ffs furnish sand, and an ancient river 
supplies mud which is deposited at the same 
time, over part of the same area. 

The layers of water-formed rock which form 
every land, succeed each other vertically in some 
such order as sand, clay limestone, limestone, 
clay sand. Their order in Nature, as seen in 
the cliffs and on the surface of the land, is 
evidence of great upward and downward move- 
ments both of the floor of the ocean and the 
dry land, which have been brought about by 
foldings of the rocks. 

Usually these ricks, the strata of sand clay and 
limestone, rest evenly* upon each other, for the 
upw’^ard and downward movements are commonly 
so gradual, that while the rocks are distinguished 
from each other by mineral character, and the 
planes of bedding, which change with depth of 
the sea-bed, there is no physical break in the 
successiim cf limestone on clay or clay on sand, 
and the beds in parallel planes of deposit, are 
said to be conformable to each other. This is 
particularly true ,^of sin area undergoing depres- 
sion. Yet as depression extends, and an area 
which had previously been dry land is sul>merged 
KO as to be covered with new deposits, worn 
from the higher land which is near to the nOw^ 
submerged area, such a new layer begins a new 
order of succession in that district, and rests 
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upon the edges of many older deposits which 
had been tilted up and worn level, so that their 
edges became exposed before the old land was 
raised from the sea. Such a succession is said 
to be unmifonmthle. There is an unrepresented 
interval of time T)ctwcen such unconformable 
strata and the layers on which they rest; l)ut 



Fio. 8.— Geological map of part of 1 orkshlre, showing the westwai’d 
extension from FJamboro’ Head of tlie Chalk anu^unstanton 
LiinestoiiP, so as to rest unconforraably upon the Kimeridge Clay, 
Lower Oolites and Lias. 

the unconformity is local, antj does* not imjily 
any real break in the succession of rocks, for 
the break is a consequence of the submergence 
of the denuded laud, which had interrupted 
thiB even spread of sediments by the Ivater, so 
long as it remained above the sea. 

On the other hand, when land is undergoing 
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upheaval, and the shore deposits begin to be 
raised out of the water, it must happen that 
the newest formed deposits will be worn up* 
and removed J^efore they emerge from the sea. 
There is a break formed in this way in the 
horizontal secpience, though there is no break in 
the vertical sequence of strata. Traced by their 
mineral character to the circumstances in which 
they originate, the Avhole succession of water- 
formed rocks which is known demonstrates no 
more than three or four great oscillations in 
level of the earth’s surface, Avhicli have converted 
lands into seas, and seas into lands. 

It is obvious that land is disturbed in level in 
some localities, while the level elsewhere is un- 
affected, so that the succession of rocks may vary 
in mineral character in. the disturbed district, 
with no indication change in the succession else- 
where. On this accounf, the history of every part 
of the earth needs to be told separately from the 
other parts, for too little is yet known of the 
detailed events which took place in the successive 
periods of time, in the different portions of the 
globe, to })iece the parts of the story together 
into a coT^plete history of the earth. 

CHAPTER YII. 

ORIGIN OF STRATIGRARHICAL GEOLOGY. 

Geology originated in observation of the earth's 
surface, by which records were made of the order 
and arrangement in which different rocks occur 
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in England and Wales. This knowledge is 
expressed in two laws. The first is the law of 
stratification. It affirms that the rocks Mffiich are 
anywhere exposed on the surface (^f the country 
are usually portions of layers, which rest succes- 
sively upon each other. Therefore, they rise 
from beneath each other, in the order of their 
relative arftiquity, whenever they are inclined to 
the plane of the horizon. Every such layer is 
a stratum. Strata differ from each other in 
relative antiquity, in their mineral materials, 
thickness, extension, and degree of disturbance 
from the original condition of their horizontal 
deposition. The law of succession of the layers 
upon each other is named their superposition. 

The second law is that every stratum may be 
identified by means of the included remains of 
plants and animals, termed fossils, which lived 
when its rock material was being accumulated in 
the part of the earth in which it is found. By 
these fossils the exposed edge of every stratum 
may be traced as it extends through the country. 
Therefore the area occupied upon the surface of 
the country by each geological deposit may be 
drawn upon a map. A map made in this vmy, whiph 
defines the limits of strata, lava flows, crystal- 
line and other rocks which form the country, is 
a Geological map. It show how the strata in a 
country may be distinguished and classified by 
the succession of groups of animals and plants 
which have followed each other in occupying the 
same portion of the Earth’s surface. 

These laws were discovered about 1790 by 
William Smith. He applied them in travelling 
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through the country, so as to make the first 
Geological Map of England and V^ales, which 
was completed in 1815. In 1816 his collection 
of fossils, wl^Jch distinguish and identify the 
several British Strata, was placed in the British 
Museum, ^It became the foundation of the 
National Geological Collection and the beginning 
of all Geological Museums. • 

Other observers had recorded the order of the 
straU in different localities, and in some cases had 
recorded the occurrence of fossils in a single stra- 
tum ; but without making the discovery that the 
strata may be identified by their organic remains. 

Dr Lister, in 1684, proposed to the Royal 
Society to make a map of the soils in our country. 
This was the first proposal to make a Geological 
Map. In one of his writings Dr Lister gives a 
drawing of a small*fossil, a Belemnite, and states 
correctly, ‘that it is found in all the cliffs along 
the Yorkshire wolds, for a distance of more than 
100 miles, by Speeton, Londesbro’ and Gaistor, 
but always in a red ferruginous earth [now known 
as the Hunstanton Limestone]. 

Mr John Strachey in 1719 laid before the 
Rojal Society evidence that the u]>turned and 
levelled edges of the Coal Strata in the Somerset- 
shire Coal Basin were covered by nearly horizontal 
beds of the Red M^rl, lihis, and Oolite. 

The Rev. John Holloway in 1723 described to 
the Royal Society the parallelism of the Chalk 
of the Gog-Magog and Chiltern Hills, the Sand 
Hills of Woburn, and the Clay country drained 
by the Cam, Ouse, Nen, and Isis. 

The Rev. John Mitchell in 1760 stated to the 
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Eoyal Society that ‘‘ we ought to meet with the 
Batne kinds of earths, stones and minerals appear- 
ing at the surface in long narrow strips, and lying 
parallel to the greatest rise of anyjlong ridges of 
mountains, and in fact we find them [thus ex- 
posed].” The ridge in England whicji influences 
the direction of the strata is said to run first 
north to sduth, and then from north-east to south- 
west, Travelling between the Chalk hills of 
Cambridgeshire and the Coal of Nottingham and 
Yorkshire, he observed the succession of the 
strata; and in 1788, gave to Smeaton the Engineer, 
a table of these strata., with their thicknesses. 
They are enumerated in vertical sequence as 
Chalk, Golt, Sand of Bedfordshire, Northampton 
lime and Portland lime in several strata, Lyas, 
Sand of Newark, Bed Clay of Tuxford, etc., 
Sherwood Forest i)ebbles^ and* gravel [fine white 
sand], Koche Abbey and*Brotherton limes. Coal 
Strata of Yorkshire. This table was givtn to 
Henry Cavendish, who j)rcserved it. 

Mr John Whitehurst in 1778 gave an account 
of the Geological structure of llcrbyshirc ; and 
remarks : the strata follow each other in a 
regular succession, both as to thiejwiess and 
quabty, insomuch that by knowing the incumbent 
stratum, together with the arrangement thereof 
in any particular i)art of the Qgrth, we come to a 
perfect knowledge of all the inferior beds, so far 
as they have been previously discovered in the 
adjacent country, 

’ Smeaton in 1786 expressed his belief that the 
Lias extends from Watchet in Somersetshire to 
Barrow in Leicestershire, probably with few 
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breaks in continuity, aiKl through the vale of 
Bel voir into Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, 
bej^ond Grantham and Long Bennington. 

There is no reason to believe that William 
Smith had hd&rd of any of these observations, 
lie was born 23rd March 1769, at Churchhill in 
Oxfordshire, upon the Oolites. He became a 
land surveyor and engineer; and at the age of 
twenty- one had found out for himself the succes- 
sion of such rocks as he had seen, and had begun 
to compare the appearances at one locality with 
those observed at a distance. His w^ork w^as 
distinguished from that of all predecessors by his 
method of untiring persistence in observing facts 
of stratification ; activity in comparing, extend- 
ing, and establishing the conclusions to which 
those observations led ; and care in recording 
upon his map nothing but what be had seen and 
])roved. This work cjfused him to bo known 
through the country as Strata Smith ; recognised 
among geologists as the Father of Geology ; and 
honoured as a great original discoverer in science. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

FOSSILS. 

Geologic/xl and Zoologiail As^^cts of Fossil Plants 
and Animals, 

In the early days of geology fossils were re- 
garded with interest because some species were 
liniited in their range in time and only found 
F. 
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in certain rocks. Attention was given chiefly to 
extinct species which were most abundant in 
each of the geological deposits. A large amount 
of practical work, in mapping the distribution of 
the strata, was done with the aid of very slight 
knowledge of a few species of animals. 

It became possible also to group the rocks 
together in a rough way by limitation to the 
vertical range of a few fossils. The oldest rocks 
were defined as those containing Trilobites ; the 
middle group as those contjiining Ammonites; 
and the newest group as containing Nummulites. 
The geologist, having to classify the rocks and 
identify them, was influenced in making divisions 
of the strata occur wherever a difference in life 
of any kind would permit the separation of 
strata, or groups of strata, from each other. 

A dim idea prevailed ^that the change in life 
was in some way connected with the succession 
of geological periods of time. Hypotheses were 
put forward that the groups of strata correspond 
to about six successive epochs, during which the 
life gradually became higher in the details of its 
organization. This theory was not suggested by 
examination of the rocks and thcii^ contents, 
because divisions which separate strata in Europe 
are differently placed in America. T^^e hypothesis 
endeavoured to forestall resuUs at which science 
might arrive. The sj^ecies of fossils found in each 
stratum were supposed to have been created in 
the period of time when they were first met 
with ; and to have become extinct when they 
disapjx)ared with the succession of newer strata. 

Naturalists found that existing life varies witl^ 
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elevation above the sea level, and that there is a 
relation between distribution in height and in 
horizontal area. While some o! the ^ants found 
in our own Country are identical with those of 
Germany, there are a few, living on high ground, 
which are Scandinavian types. In the south- 
west of Ireland there are a few Spanish and 
Portuguese types. The Scandinavian life was 
accounted for on the hypothesis that, in a recent 
})eriod of geological time, those plants spread 
over land which is now the North Sea, when the 
temperature was lower than it is now. When 
the German types of j)lants subsequently spread 
over England, the Scandinavian species, which 
could endure greater cold, survived upon the 
hills ; much as the Celtic population may have 
receded to the high ground before the invading 
Saxon peoples. * 

Considerations of this kind indicate two great 
laws. First, that the existing life which occupies 
the earth’s surface is grouped in scries of geo- 
graphical assemblages, each of which may bo 
termed a life province ; and secondly, that these 
provinces occupy changed areas of the earth’s 
silrface, with alterations in the level of land. 

In the same wav it was found that life in the 
sea varies i^ith the depth of the water. Sea- 
shells which live between tide-marks, and are 
adapted to exist more or less exposed in atmos- 
pheric air, are different in genera or species to 
those in the deeper water, where the great 
growths of sea plants are found. Marine life 
again changes its character with greater depth.. 
The shells which would be indicative of a shore, 
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travel along the shore ; and the shells which are 
found in clays, are rarely met with in sand. 
Marine life also varies geographically in the 
horizontal direction, because ther^ are natural 
history provinces of life in the sea, which may 
also change their area, when the depth water 
changes, so ^as to scatter or concentrate or com- 
bine the life*. 

About the year 1864 it began to be urged that 
the differences found in the fossil life between 
two successive geological deposits, were not due 
to great denudations of intervening strata, which 
had removed the intervening transitional organ- 
isms, making breaks in the geological record, but 
were the results of geographical migrations of 
organisms, so that these animals and plants came 
into an area which they had not previously 
occupied, by moving away from one which had 
formerly been their home. When fossilized, the 
remains of such a group indicate a different 
assemblage of animals or plants to those which 
lived previously in the area, when the life in 
the underlying stratum accumulated and was 
fossilized in the same way. 

Thus it is intelligible that the distuibution pf 
life in the strata has been brought about in the 
same way as the distribution of life is varied 
upon the earth^s surface now* Ana instead of 
fossils in geologicar formations representing a 
multitude of successive creations, there appears 
to be but one creation. These types of life sur- 
vived from the earliest time by undergoing more or 
less adaptation to altered conditions, as a neces- 
6ary circumstance for their perpetuation through 
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all the revolutions which the earth^s surface has 
undergone. 

Thus it is known that the elephant, hippo- 
potamus, lioig, hyaena, rhinoceros, which are now 
living in Africa, have been common animals in 
Europe and Britain since the time during which 
men have lived here ; that those animals have 
changed their habitation ; and that' the area of 
the life province to which they belong is mani- 
festly altered. There arc no animals more 
distinctive of Africa at the present day than the 
hippopotamus and ostrich, but in a recent tertiary 
period of geological time, these animals left their 
remains in rocks of Northern India, in association 
with extinct allies of the giraffe, a type which is 
now limited to Africa. And so another change in 
the area occupied b}' a natural history province 
of life is made knpj\ui by remains of animals 
preserved in the i‘ocks. 

All down the sequence of the geological ages 
the story is of the same kind. Wherever there 
is a change in the material of which rocks are 
formed there is a change in the distribution of 
life on the earth. The upheaval or depression 
which varies the distribution of the mineral 
matter and produces the succession of strata is 
also the cj^use which varies the distribution of 
life. Therefore the fossils found in any 
geological formation are a portion of a natural 
history province, which has been preserved in 
the condition in which it existed on the earth’s 
surface at that particular epoch of time. 

If we suppose land and sea at the present day 
to be occupied over their areas with natural 
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history provinces of life, in the manner in which 
they nave been marked out by naturalists, such 
provinces are manifestly the survival of the life 
which has existed in the several periods of the 
geological record. They have reached their 
present positions in consequence of the geological 
circumstances of rock folding in the eaith’s crust 
which have given the earth’s surface its present 
form. This truth is the only explanation of the 
succession of life in the past ages of the earth’s his- 
tory. It is impossible to imagine any change in life 
between the oldest deposit known and the bed 
which succeeded it, unless the life was already 
different in an adjacent area of the ocean, so that 
a new natural history province could be super- 
imposed upon that which had previously occupied 
the ground. The fossils of the geological forma- 
tions are therefore the records of the succession 
of the natural history provinces of life on 
the earth. Each province has been formed by 
geological changes. They have succeeded each 
other like the movements of chessmen upon the 
same square of the chess-board. In this process 
many of the old life provinces are broken up, 
and their constituent animals and plants scattered 
and intermixed with others, almost beyond re- 
cognition. Such survivals have not been 
accomplished, however, without the darth losing 
many of the kinds of .life with which the geolo- 
gical story begins, and which characterize its 
greater epochs. 

The Succemon of Life, 

The oldest geological deposits in the Cambrian 
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period give no indication of a commencement 
of life on the earth. The assemblage of fossils, 
after eliminating the types which have become 
extinct, is coiijparable to such as might be found 
upon an existing sea-bed. The most ancient 
groups of fossils in the stratified rocks lend no 
support to . the hypothesis that they are stages 
of a process by which animals came successively 
into existence, in the order of their grades of 
organisation. There are already several groups 
of animals co-existing, associated with each other 
as they are upon an existing sea-bed. On many 
shores at the present day the variety in life is 
not greater than the geologist finds in a quarry 
or cliflf after examining a few yards of rock. 

Each of the great divisions of the animal 
kingdom has representatives in very old rocks. 
Man is limited, so far^ as is at present known, 
to the newest deposits. But geological research 
has pushed further and further backward in 
time, the epoch in which each of the highest 
types — mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes — is first 
met wdth. 

Sometimes the earlier rocks are fancifully 

S n of, as the age of fishes ; those of the 
e period are named the age of reptiles ; 
and the latest rocks are termed the age of 
mammals. Each of those groups of animals puts 
on a considerable diversity of organisation in 
the epochs which it is supposed to characterize ; 
and each includes some extinct groups which are 
not met with at the present day ; or subsequent 
to the epoch which the group characterizes. On 
the other hand, mammals are not only not limited 
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to the tertiarj^ strata, but have been recorded as 
extending to the Trias, the beginning of the 
secondary rocks. Indications of their existence 
occur in connection with each o# the old land 
surfaces which the strata make known in the 
south of England. Birds have been found on 
two different horizons in the secondary rocks. 
The presence in those secondary rocks of ani- 
mals so remarkable as Ichthyosaurs, Plesiosaurs, 
Ornithosaurs, Dinosaurs, and Anomodonts, fully 
justifies the term, age of reptiles. The modern 
type of crocodiles, lizards, turtles, and snakes, 
which are the true reptiles of the present time, 
do not extend back to very early parts of the 
secondary epoch, so far as is known at present. 
Extinct groups of reptiles such as the Anomo- 
donts and Labyrintliodonts ^date back at least 
as far as the time in which the Permian 
and Carboniferous coal was accumulated. The 
great facts which life presents to us when ex- 
amined by moans of fossil remains, preserved in 
the succession of strata, are : first, that it has 
been always changing in the same locality, in 
the same way as a fauna or flora undergoes 
change at the present day. In the lifetimfj /}f 
individuals, plants and insects have disappeared 
from the fen district of Cambrivigeshire uijder 
the influence of eml>anking jftid draining, just .as 
in historic times animals like the wolf, brown 
bear, beaver and roebuck, have disappeared 
from South Britain. In other parts of the world 
the existing fauna has become poorer by the 
extinction of birds like the Dodo, and the Moa. 
This process of extincti^on has never ceased. 
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evidences remain in the extinct species which 
every geological deposit. 

The process of extinction has extended to 
some larger grtups, such as in natural history 
are termed Orders of Animals. Thus in the 
old slaty rocks termed Cambrian and Silurian 
the entire group of animals termed Graptolites 
is extinct. In the primary rocks there is an 
extinct group of corals, termed Kugosa, which 
have the radiating shelly partitions termed septa, 
in multiples of four. There are small extinct 
groups of Echinoderms in the silurian and car- 
boniferous rocks, allied to the sea urchins, named 
Cystoidea and Blastoidea. Among Crustacea 
there are the extinct groups Trilobitcs, com- 
prising more than fifty genera; and the Mcro- 
stomata, comprising^ animals which are allied to 
the king crabs and scorpions. 

Other groups” of animals, though not entirely 
extinct, are much better represented in the fossil 
state than in existing nature. Most of the 
genera of the groups of lamp -shells named 
llrachiopoda, are extinct, and found only in 
the Primary rocks ; and the larger number of 
«(Uies of th^xNautilns are found in a fossil state, 
partly in the imimary, and partly in the second- 
ary period of 

A number of the existing groups of animals 
date , from very remote, if not from the earliest 
known geological ages. The genera in which they 
are first met with, frequently appear to have per- 
sisted ever since, without undergoing any appre- 
ciable change, beyond those minor modifications 
which distinguish species. Although the fruits 
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of the Araucaria, of various pines, and of Pan- 
danus, are found in the lower Secondary rocks, 
it is not until the latter part of the secondary 
period that any deposit yields enough fossil 
leaves to enable the vegetation*of the earth to 
be compared as a group with living type«. 
The common genera of ferns of the present day 
are well* represented in strata older than the 
chalk, by such types as Pteris, Asplenium, 
Adiantum, Aspidium, and Gleichmia, Palms 
are represented by Nipa. There are numerous 
i^prosentations of the oak, willow, beech, fig, 
laurel, ebony, magnolia. Nothing is known of 
the origin of this ancient cretaceous flora, but 
there is no ground for believing that it suddenly 
came into existence in widely separated parts 
of the world, where it is first met with. 

In the oldest group of Jocks every class of 
animals is represented •by many genera which 
still live. Thus the Foraminifera, which fill so 
large a place in the life of the open ocean at 
the present day, are represented in the Silurian 
period by the genera Dentalina, Larjena, Nodo- 
saria, Textularia, 

The existing genera oi Echinoderms are not 
known from so early a period ; but in th^HSe^ 
ginning of the secondary time /^^daris and many 
other genera are found, whic|i abound at the -pre- 
sent day. -• 

Among shells the Brachiopods Lingula and 
Crania, IHscma, Jihynconella, Terehraiuta and 
others survive from the older primary time. 

The common bivalve shells, which have few 
representatives in the Pi-imary rocks, incli^de 
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gucli familiar forms as Pedenf Pinna, Cardiun, 
Area, Avicuh. 

The common Univalve shells begin with such 
forms as Patella. Pleurotormria, Chiton, Natica, 
Trochus, Dentalium, which have never since been 
absent from the earth. The Nautilus dates from 
a very early piferiod. 

Thus, although the history of life has left 
behind enough extinct entombed forms to en- 
able every deposit to be recognised by their 
remains, the great lesson of fossil remains is 
not so much extinction, as survival and per- 
sistence upon the earth of the life which has 
once existed. The natural inference would be 
that the variety in kinds of life has been steadily 
diminishing from the earliest time, owing to the 
loss of the extinct groups of plants and animals. 
But with each group cf newer strata, genera and 
families of animals are metvith among the fossils, 
which were not known in the older sets of fossils. 
There is perhaps no proof that they were pre- 
viously absent from the earth ; and it is possible 
that some of them may have come into existence 
as modifications of the types which were already 
in existence. 

^The variation v‘hich life undergoes as the 
condi'don of Us existence. 

There is a principle which afccts the history 
of life, which necessitates that new modifications 
of plants and animals should constantly come into 
existence, under the varying conditions which 
the earth’s surface assumes. The different organic 
types are saved from extinction by manifesting 
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some degree of adaptation to altered circum- 
stances. It is this property which enables the 
genus to survive from the earliest times. It 
undergoes a series of change^ by which slight 
differences of form or ornament are perpetuated 
for a time, eventually giving pl^ce to another 
similar series of modifications ; and these char- 
acters distinguish the species of which the genus 
consists. Even persons who are not trained to 
recognise the technical characters by which 
animals and plants are classified, are aware that 
there are different kinds of scallop shells, and 
different kinds of cockles. The change in form 
and ornament can often be seen to originate as a 
consequence of the home of the shells being a 
place where the water is still, or one where it is 
exceptionally disturbed, the ribs of shells being 
always stronger in rough Vater. The presence 
of fresh water in an estuary -would appear to be 
a frequent cause of variation, not only in orna- 
ment, but in form. Such variations of the common 
periwinkle and purple shell are found in Crag-beds 
at Norwich, and seen in inlets on the coast at the 
present day. Many of these variations are such 
as might characterize different genera if^ they 
were persistent and became permanent char^ters, 
but they do not even constittt^*(j^ species, and are 
only regarded as local raoes due to local causes. 
If it were possible that after a local race had 
come into existence, another set of circumstances 
affected it so as to cause variation to talco place 
in some now direction, it may he that what was 
previously but a race character, would be per- 
petuated in all the new modifications, and become 
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the distinctive attribute of a species, or even of a 
genus. The capacity of an animal for variation 
is usually in the development of something new, 
which did not j^eviously exist; but the most 
remarkable evidences of variation are in the loss 
of parts which had existed in animals in a pre- 
vious period of time. The capacity for variation 
is strikingly seen in the manner in which the 
antlers of a deer become complicated year by 
year, by the development of new processes. In 
the present state of knowledge certain fossil deer 
appear to have had antlers which were less com- 
plicated ; and in others the antlers were more 
complicated. It is on such characters that species 
of deer are distinguished. 

All the higher forms of life which arc distin- 
guished in classification, are records of loss. 
Thus there can be ifb doubt that the common 
horse is closely related to Ihe fossil horse named 
Hippario'n, which bad three toes on each foot, and 
the existing horse still preserves rudiments of the 
lateral toes which have been lost, in the splint 
bones, which occur at the sides of each cannon 
bone. Attempts have been made to show that 
the three- toed horse had ancestors with five toes, 
so that by loss\)f the digits of the feet, which are 
consequences of^^ii* ways in which the toes are 
used, genera may com^into existence. At present 
there is very little in the way of* fact out of which 
such a 'history could be constructed. Science can 
only be carried on, on a basis of unbroken 
evidence, from facts, which are to the scientific 
man what capital is to the merchant. There is, 
however, no doubt that the mammals have lost 
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the composite structure of the lower jaw, which 
is found in reptiles ; and that reptiles have lost 
the gi*eater part of the arch of bones which in 
fishes intervenes between the V)rain case and the 
lower jaw, if their structures are inherited from 
one group to the other. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF WATER-FORMED ROCKS. 

In every country breaks exist in the continuity 
of the strata. Such interruptions in sequence 
are in progress at the present day by the up- 
heaval of land of existing i^slands, and continents, 
which intermits the deposition of marine strata. 
Such breaks are evidenced by want of conformity 
in the order of succession of the deposits. This 
is one of the main grounds for dividing geological 
deposits from each other. The breaks which exist 
in any one country are somewhat limited in the 
area which they ahect. They can never be world- 
wide divisions between strata. fBtrata are also 
divided according to their differences in predomi- 
nant mineral character. The*?^nges which take 
place in the prevalent types of extinct life which 
they severally preserve, give grounds for division 
of deposits, so that the cessation of an ancient 
group of animals, or the incoming of a new group, 
makes a division possible between the strata. 

There is no necessary connection between the 
break in stratification, Jermed unconformity, and 
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the break in life. Frequently there is a great 
change in fossils between two successive strata 
without an indication of unconformity. It is 
difficult to undeistand how the life can change 
appreciably without a change in the level of 
adjacent land,«which causes the life of an adjacent 
area to migrate. An unconformity is, not of 
necessity any greater evidence of an unrepresented 
interval of time than conformity; because the 
imconformable beds might always be traced to a 
district where they become conformable, so that 
there is no break in the geological record. 

The changes in life between conformable strata, 
are no more than the differences which zones of 
life assume with depth. As a pebble bed changes 
to a sandstone, its life alters from the fauna of 
the littoral zone between tide marks, to the 
fauna of the deeper laminarian zone. As the 
sand is suc(5eeded by a clay the fauna alters to 
the life of the coralline zone. Therefore there is, 
from the point of view of the existing distribution 
of plants and animals, a necessaiy change of life, 
with change in stratification, which has no im- 
portant connection with imperfections in the 
geological record. 

The breaks in life and in stratification were 
stated by the la<J6^Sir Andrew Ramsay in the 
following series : Between the jLingula flags and 
the overlying Tremadoc slates there is a nearly 
complete break in genera and species ; and un- 
conformity is probable. There is the same 
condition between the Tremadoc slates and the 
Arenig rocks ; and between the Bala and Caradoc 
beds below, and the lo^er Llandovery above. 
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There is a great break in species in all these 
examples, and probably unconformity as well, 
b *t the unconformity is not seen. Between the 
Lower Llandovery and Upper ^landovery beds 
a break in life occurs, and marked unconformity ; 
and between the Upper Llandovery beds and 
Wenlock beds, is similar evidence of a break in 
successit)n. The Old Hed’sandstonc however 
shows no sign of unconformity at the junction 
where it succeeds the Ludlow rocks at the top of 
the Silurian, and no break in life though both 
might be cx])ected. Nor does any break occur 
between the upper limit of the fresh water old 
red sandstone and the marine carboniferous rocks 
in the Welsh country. The carboniferous rocks 
are usually conformable from top to ])ottom ; but 
there is s(jmetimcs an unconformable succession of 
Millstone grit upon mountfain limestone, in the 
Forest of l)oaii. TIktc is a great unconformity 
between the Carboniferous rocks and the Per- 
mian. This makes a total of ten physical breaks 
which are evidenced during the primary portion 
of geological time. 

There is a complete stratigraphical break, or 
unconformity between the Trias and the Permian. 
Near Ormskirk the new Bed Marl rests uticom- 
forrnably on the new Bed Sas^Jstone. There is 
no visible unconformity between the Blisetic. beds 
and the Lias, which rests upon them, but' the 
change in life indicates a great break in the 
uniformity of previous conditions. There is no 
complete unconformity between the Lias and the 
overlying Inferior Oolite. But the change in 
life to this deposit, and through all the succeed- 
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ing divisions of the Oolites, is such as may be 
associated with unconformity in adjacent areas* 
At the top of the Oolites there is an insensible 
passage from tl^e marine Portland limestone to 
the Shirbeck beds. But since the Purbeck 
deposits include terrestrial surfaces, and are 
largely of fresh-water origin, an unconformity 
must exist in the south of England in this part 
of the succession. The wealden beds may also 
be unconformable. But in the overlying creta- 
ceous series of deposits, the apparent unconfor- 
mity is an overlap on the older strata which gave 
increased geographical extension to the Hunstan- 
ton limestone and Chalk in the north, in 
Yorkshire ; and to the Greensand and Chalk in 
the south-west of England. 

There is no other physical break in this 
country till that betwepn the chalk and the 
tertiary strata, which is partly bridged in Bel- 
gium, and perhaps entirely l)ridged over in North 
America. The upheaval of a succession of land 
surfaces in the tertiary period is evidence of 
remarkable breaks in the sequence of deposits, 
and then a great gap, unrepresented by strata in 
England, ocem's in the middle tertiary period. 
The manifest physical breaks in the area in 
which the British stfuta were deposited, are much 
fewer than the breaks in the succession of life, 
many of which are evidently due to the way in 
which life is distributed in successive zones in 
depth. Therefore there has been no uniform 
principle in ddstinguishing the strata from each 
other by their fossils ; and more attention has 
been paid to the differeneps in life, than to the 
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circumstances by which the differences were 
caused. 

In this country the principal changes in marine 
life occur (1) between the Silurian and Devonian 
rocks, though the changes in types of life appear 
to be unimportant. 

(2) Between the Primary and Secondary rocks 
there is a great change in both the marine and 
terrestrial life. 

(3) Between the Oolites and Cretaceous rocks 
there is apparently an important change in the 
terrestrial life, though the change in the marine 
life is less marked. 

(4) The gap in the marine succession between 
the Secondary and Tertiary is very striking; but 
the gap in the terrestrial plant- life appears to 
be small. 

It is on evidence of this kind that geological 
time is divided into stages, ages, and epochs, 
which record a series of transitions and succes- 
sions, which the life of a limited part of the globe 
has undergone. Sometimes the diffusion of world- 
wide species appears to have been as remarkable 
in the seas of old geological periods, as any 
geographical extension of living species which is 
known at the present day. ’ ^ 


CHAPTEE X. 

THE ARCHEAN ROCKS. 

The most ancient rocks are termed Archean. 
They consist chiefly (|f crystalline schists, and 
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other crystalline substances, such as quartzite, 
limestone, graphite. Formerly they were gener- 
ally regarded as metamorphic. At the present 
day some writeifs do not believe that they are 
crystallized out of ancient strata, which w^ere 
accumulated in water. Nevertheless they show 
in many localities, and especially in the Lauren- 
tian rocks of Canada, two constituents which may 
indicate a stratified origin. One is the presence 
of layers of crystalline limestone, which is not 
known to originate in nature, except by meta- 
morphism of limestone built up by organisms 
which lived in water. Secot)dly, these Lauren tian 
rocks contain an amount of graphite, which has 
been stated to be equal in bulk, if it were all 
brought together, to the quantity of coal found in 
a coal-field. No source upon the earth for the 
carbon of which graphite consists is known, 
except the metamorphism of vegetable matter 
such as forms coal. Existing coal-fields show, in 
the formation of anthracite, what appears to be 
a transitional step between coal and graphite, for 
the percentage of carbon augments as the other 
gaseous constituents of coal are lost under the 
distilling action of pressure and heat. 

If the Archean limestones and graphite are of 
organic origin, tli^y would appear to have been 
originally beds of C0c„l and limestone which con- 
sisted mainly, if not entirely of fossils. Therefore, 
the other constituents of these rocks, the schists 
which form the great mass of the country north 
of the St Lawrence, would appear once to have 
been sands and clays in which fossils may have 
been distributed as they are in more recent deposits. 
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The estimated thickness of the Laurentian and 
overlying Hiironian rocTcs is about 50,000 feet, 
and in that thickness no fossil is found, unless 
the structure named Eozoon canc^ense which has 
been described from Laurentian limestones is 
correctly identified as an encrusting^reef-building 
foraminifer ; which its mode of occurrence in the 
rocks makes not improbable, though the structure 
is paralleled in volcanic rocks. Such metamor- 
phism of ancient sediments all over the globe 
must be inferred to have obliterated all records 
of the early history of the earth. 

The geological story commences at a compara- 
tively late period, compared with the unrecorded 
epochs which have gone before. Without such 
an obliteration of a past record of almost infiinite 
duration as compared with known geological 
time, it is inconceivable that processes of varia- 
tion, such as are now known to be in operation, 
can have given rise to the diverse types of life, 
which the oldest fossiliferous rocks make known. 

The Archean rocks are widely spread on the 
surface of Scandinavia, Finland and North-West 
Eussia, Saxony, and Bohemia, and in Bavaria as 
well as in the British Islands. ^Kocks of this 
class will probably be found ^11 over the globe, 
wherever there is an opportunity of examining 
the material upon which the most ancient fo'ssili- 
ferous rocks rest. 

In the Western Highlands in Scotland, from 
Cape Wrath southward, the schists and funda- 
mental gneiss of that region are displaced by an 
incredible multitude of horizontal thursts which 
break them up into pa rallel sheets, almost , as 
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well marked as planes of stratification, with 
which thejr were at one time confused. Among 
these crystalline rocks are included great thick- 
nesses of sandsj^nes, and folded in among them 
occasionally are fossiliferous bands of limestone. 

Other archaean areas are exposed further south- 
ward. The most interesting are the crystalline 
rocks about St David's, in Pembrokeshire ; ^ at 
the Longmynd, in Shropshire ; in the central 
axis in Carnarvonshire ; and in Anglesey. In 
these most ancient British rocks, evidences 
appear to exist of contemporaneous activity of 
terrestrial volcanos, so that among the oldest 
British rocks, alternating with schists, are the 
-rhyolite lavas of Bangor, Carnarvon, Llyn 
Padarn, associated in some of these localities 
with agglomerates. The Wrekin and Ercal Hill 
make known rhyolites , of pre-Cambrian age 
which are associated with indurated volcanic ash. 
In the neighbourhood of St David’s the rhyolitic 
lavas are in the same way associated with 
volcanic ash, interstratified in schists, the whole 
being affected by compression to which they 
have since been subjected. 

The British Geological Record begins with 
conditions which indicate volcanic outbursts, 
and the shallow water accumulation of grits and 
pebble beds. As far as the evidence goes, similar 
conditions might exist at the present day ; but 
the rocks have been modified from their original 
state by slow chemical changes. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CAMBRIAN AND ORDOVICIAN ROCKS, 

There is an unconformity between the pre- 
Cambrian and Cambrian rocks, which implies a 
long interval of time, unrepresented by deposits 
in the localities which have been examined. 
The Cambrian rocks are of enormous thickness ; 
and in this country are probably not less than 
30,000 feet thick in Wales and the border 
counties of England. 

There is difference of opinion as to the use of 
the term Cambrian. Some writers make it 
include four groups of rocks, named Longmynd 
rocks, Menevian beds. Lingula flags, and 
Tremadoc slates. Others carry the name higher 
and make it include the^sucdfeeding rocks named 
Aronig, Llanvirn, Lower Bala and Middle Bala 
and Upper Bala, which have also been grouped 
as Ordovician. 

The overlying strata, termed May Hill 1 ‘ocks, 
the Denbighshire grits, Wenlock and Ludlow 
beds, and the Downton sandstone series, are 
combined to form the Silurian group. 

From the physical history of-^he deporits, 
there is ground for dividingMhe rocks in this 
way, but from consideration of the life tjiey 
contain, the whole' might well be combined, and 
grouped together as ten successive series, with 
ten distinct fauna, which more or less resemble 
the life of similar natural history provinces, 
superimposed on each other, and preserved suc- 
(jessively in sediments in the same area. 
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At first the old rocks which comprise the Long- 
mynd groups, and the Harlech and Llanberis 
slates, which rise 1600 feet above the sea, in tho 
Longmynd Hil^jf in Shropshire, consist of slates, 
sandstones, grits, and conglomerates ; with^ very 
few fossils. The water-worn pebbles in them 
prove deposition under ancient shore conditions ; 
and they are associated with beds which show 
the ripples of waves, runnels of rills on the 
shore, interlacing cracks formed by the heat of 
the sun, prints of raindrops, and burrows of sea- 
worms closely allied to the living Arenicola. 
Few fossils have been found in the Longmynd. 
They are scarcely more numerous in the Bangor 
country of Carnarvonshire. There tho rocks are 
represented by green and purple slates, which 
stretch from the banks of the Ogwen through 
tho lake of Llanberis, and the Penrhyn slate 
quarries. In South Wales, in the section near 
St David’s, the interest of these rocks is greatest. 
The conglomerates and sandstones found there, 
with red, purple, and green slates, appear to be 
on the same geological horizon as the Bethesda 
and Llanberis slate quarries. Towards the 
base of this group of rocks are found two genera 
of fossils naified Lingulellay and Discina, which 
may be regarded having survived through all 
subsequent ages of geological time to the present 
day without undergoing any notable change, 
although the surviving shell is named Lingula 
instead of Lingulella. The lowest beds in which 
they occur, the Caerfai group, are succeeded by 
the Solva group, in which genera of the extinct 
order of Trilobites appear in profusion. 
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Here occurs the oldest known sponge named 
Trotospongia, and a species is met with of the 
extinct genus of Pteropod named Tlieca^ which 
survived in the ancient seas a long time. 
This assemblage of life, the earliest as yet known 
in the earth^s history, consists of types which are 
in no sense embryonic. It distinctly points to 
a line of similar ancestors which has yet to be 
discovered. With the succession of the over- 
lying Menevian beds, and the succeeding divisions 
of the Lingula flags and Tremadoc slates, a fauna 
of 185 species of fossils becomes known in which 
some of the shells, species of the genera of 
Brachiopoda named Lingula and Orfhis, and 
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Fig. 9.— Section through North Wales from the Cambrian slates of the 
Snowdon district to tlie Cheshire Trias. 


Oholella pass up into the overlying Arenig rocks. 
With the Menevian beds the most ancient 
Echinoderm appears. It is a far-ofl* relative of 
the existing stone-lines and sea-eggs. It belongs 
to the extinct group of Cystidea, and is named 
Frotocystites. The most ancient bivalve shells 
known are found in the Tfbmadoc rocks of 
Wales. They can be closely paralleled at the 
present day, Modiolopsis is probably nothing 
but Modiohy the horse mussel under another 
name; and Glyptarcay Palcearcay and Ctenodmfa 
are only forms of the living genus Arcay in which 
the shell has not developed the habit of growing 
in depth along its hinge, ^as in most of its livipg 
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representatives. Pteropods are well represented : 
the univalve Gasteropods are represented by the 
extinct genus Bellerophon^ which appears to be 
a symmetrical^ shell abundant in the primary 
rocks, probably allied to the living Pkurotomana. 
The group of many-chambered shells named 
Cephalopoda is represented by allies of the 
Nautilus^ one of them the straight horn Orihoc^raSy 
and another Cyrtoceras, the curved horn. In the 
lower Tremadoc rocks the oldest known starfish 
is found, in a species of the genus Palceasterina ; 
and the oldest known Crinoid or Stone-lily, in a 
species of the genus Dendrocrinus. 

The great Arenig series rests conformably on 
the Tremadoc slates. It forms Cader Idris, the 
Festiniog Mountains, Aran and Arenig. It 
includes a great group of roofing slates worked 
in the quarries of Fes|;iniog, and an immense 
quantity of volcanic ash. The total thickness of 
the ashes, agglomerates and lavas seen in Cader 
Idris is between 5000 and 6000 feet. The 
throats of the ancient volcanos v^hich contributed 
so largdy . to form the Arenig rocks in North 
Wales, were placed near Dolgelly, and Aran 
Mowddwy by the late Sir A. Pamsay. 

The Cam’brian period was an epoch of 
vigorous volcanic^ action. The products of the 
vqlcaiios are seen in the Skiddaw slates of the 
Lake district, where about 12^,000 feet of volcanic 
ash and Andesite lavas, of Honister Crag and 
Seathwaite, mark the beginning of volcanic action 
which continued through the accumulation of the 
Borrowdale series of rocks. In North Wales 
Rhyolitic lavas continped to be ejected in the 
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Bala period which followed. They are seen 
about Bettws-y-coed and the Conway falls. 
Ehyolitic lavas are seen in the Glyders, on the 
north side of the Pass of Llanbeys, near Bedd- 
Gelert, and about Snowdon. 

The most remarkable feature in the life of these 
upper Cambrian rocks, is the extraordinary 
abundance of the extinct group of Graptolites. 
They are found not only in South Wales and the 
Lake District, but in as great a diversity of forms 
and complexity of branching structure in North 
America. 

Trilobites increase in number of genera and 
species. The genus Pleurotomana^ a Gasteropod 
only known at the present day from living species 
in the West Indies and verging on extinction, 
appears for the first time in the lower Arenig 
rocks at Llanvirn, near St Davids. In this period 
another Gasteropod Euoinphalus, which continues 
to be important during the primary period, is 
found for the first time. 

Several corals make their appearance in the 
Llandeilo rocks. They are the most ancient 
representatives of the group in Britain. Among 
them is the chain coral Halysites, and a S2)ecies of 
Favosites, both of which are impoiftant genera 
in the primary rocks. The Crfhoids increase in 
number. • 

Several genera of Brachiopod shells apj)ear, tVo 
of which, Bhyiichonella and Crania, afterwards be- 
come much more important and still survive ; 
while the genus Leptaena, which now first appears, 
lives on till the lower part of the secondary epoch 
of time. The common Mytilus, the\ edible 
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mussel, is first found with the close of the 
Cambrian period. Cephalopods become more 
numerous and varied, and Cjj^tidians are repre- 
sented by a nujpber of genera. The appearance 
and abundance of Graptolitea, and the increase of 
Trilobites in number, of genera and species are 
the chief changes which occur in the life of the 
Cambrian period of time. 

The Silurian, 

The Silurian rocks extend unconformably over 
the Cambrian Strata. Between the Longmynd 
and Wenlock Edge, they cover up the whole 
series of the Cambrian strata, resting upon their 
upturned and denuded edges. But when they 
are traced into North Wales in Denbighshire, 
the evidence of Silurian unconformity is less 
marked. 

The Silurian rocks typically include the May- 
hill sandstone, the Wenlock rocks and the 
Ludlow rocks. The May Hill series, so named 
from May Hill in Gloucestershire, consists chiefly 
of sandstones and conglomerates, yellowish and 
brown with oxide of iron, about 1000 feet thick, 
covered by the Wenlock group, which in the 
south is formed of shales and limestones, and in 
Denbighshire chiefly of sandstones known as the 
Denbigh grits, which overlie the Tarannon shales. 
Above these rocks are the Ludlow beds, which 
also include shales parted by the Aymestry lime- 
stones. The Silurian group of rocks is capped by 
the Downton sandstone, which makes a transition 
in rock character to the lower beds of the old red 
sandstojie. These Wenlock and Ludlow rocks 
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are the oldest British strata which include con- 
siderable beds of limestone. The exposure of 
Wenlock limestone at the surface forms the hill 
range south-west from Coalbrook<Jale, known as 
Wenlock Edge. 

These beds indicate shallow-watei; conditions 


by the M((y Hill sandstone at their base. The 
shales, which are only hardened muds, were pre- 
sumably deposited further * from shore ; while 
the limestones, formed of corals, shells, and 
....... . . crinoids, were 
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beyond the 
reach of sedi- 
ment, but not 
necessarily 
formed in deeji 
water. 

The Wenlock 
limestone in- 
cludes a large 
number of 


of Silurian rocks exposed by denudation of pnrnlc! nvir? la 
the old red sandstone and carboniferous <tuu 

rocks which once extended continuously the first in- 


over the whole area. 


dication met 


with in geological time of a British coral reef, 
though many of the beds are krge?y composed 
of Encrinites, and some of Brachiopod shells, 
showing the same conditions as are afterwards re- 
peated in the Carboniferous limestone, which is 
locally formed of many different organisms. 
There are twenty-five genera and seventy-six 
species of corals in the Wenlock rocks alone. 
And twenty now genera of crinoids appear, the 
group being represented Ifr sixty-eight species m 
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the Wenlock limestone. This limestone is fre-, 
queritly thin -bedded, and alternates with shale, 
often green, as is well seen in the dome-shaped 
exposure in th^ Wren’s Nest, near Dudley, where 
it 18 covered by coal measures without any inter- 
vening rocks. The thin beds of limestone both 
in the Wenlock and Ludlow beds, thiq out, first 
becoming nodular and concretionary, and then 
disappearing altogether. 

In Wales and the adjacent parts of England 
the Wenlock rocks have been very little metfi- 
morphosed, and are in this respect in marked 
contrast to the cleaved slates of the Cambrian 
period. They have probably a wide distribution 
under the secondary strata, and were met with 
below the chalk and Gault at Ware, in a deep 
boring for water. The characteristic fossils are 
present. With the exception of the remarkable 
crinoids, corals, and brachiopods, there is nothing 
very impressive in the character of the Silurian 
fauna. The remarkable Crustacea Eurypt&i'us^ 
Pterygotus, and Hemiaspis first appear in the 
Wenlock rocks. 

The oldest fishes in Britain are met with in the 
Lijdlow rocks, represented by no fewer than ten 
species. Ahiong these is the Buckler-headed 
Scaphaspis in the* Lower Ludlow, while in the 
IJpper Ludlow are -found Cephalaspis, afterwards 
known in the old red sandstone, together with 
PteraspiSy Attchenaspis, OnchuSy and other genera. 
The Eurypterida appears to have reach^ed its 
maximum development in the Upper Ludlow 
period. There were probably more fishes living 
then tkin are yet kno^n, since the Ludlow bone 
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bed, which is found all round the Woolhope area, 
at May Hill, and in many other localities, consists 
largely of the remains of fishes matted together, 
with fragments of the great ^ustacea, some 
plants, and some shells. The ^ownton sand- 
stones and Ledbury shales especially abound 
with the remains of Eurypterns and Pterygotm. 
With the Ludlow beds, trilobites become less 
important, and genera which occur in the upper- 
most Ludlow feds are also met with in the 
Devonian rocks. The wide-spread crustacean 
type, Enryptevm^ is largely represented in Scot- 
land. All the compound graptolites vanish, and 
the group disai)pears with a few simple species 
in the lower Ludlow beds. Ludlow rocks yield 
a considerable number of star-fishes, ])artly from 
Westmoreland, partly from Ludlow. Ortnoceras 
is known from a multitmle of species ; and there 
are allied genera. 

The organisms known in the lower Palaeozoic 
rocks make up an enormous fauna, with multi- 
tudes of genera of sponges, corals, hydrozoa, 
crinoids, cystidians and star-fishes, trilobites, 
phyllopods, eurypterida, and every group of 
mollusca, as well as many fishes. It is in this 
period of time that the “ sea-eggs;*’’ with flexible 
and elastic enveloping shells make their first 
appearance in British rocks, in the genus Palm- 
chinus. They are bf spheroidal form, and com- 
posed of numerous plates in rows which overlap 
each other obliquely at the edges. The group is 
always scantily represented in the geological 
deposits, but still survives in the deep oceans, 
where it is represented^ by the gQnvL^sJJalveria 
dredged in 445 fathoms of water. 
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Trilolites. 

Trilobites are a group of Crustacea, entirely 
extinct, wliicl^ appear in the oldest stratified 
rocks, and survive till the close of the carbonifer- 
ous period. The group is characterised by having 
the body divided, first into a head-shiejd, termed 
the cephalo-thorax, which may theoretically 
consist of five segments of the immature animal, 
blended into one plate. In this shield, in a 
suture between the central part called the 
glabella and the free cheeks, the eyes are placed, 
when the eyes have a recognisable development. 
Some trilobites appear to be blind, being without 
eyes. On the under side of the head is the 
labrum, from which the long-jointed antennae 
extend forward in a genus named TriartJmis. 
The middle part of the animal, known as the 
abdomen, consists of a numl^er of separate over- 
lapping plates, like those in the tail of a lobster, 
which are capable of moving freely upon each 
other, and are sometimes arranged so that the 
animal can roll into a ball, like the living terres- 
trial crustacean Oniscus, known as the woodlouse. 
The number of these joints in the abdomen, 
termed somii^es, varies from two in Agrmku^ to 
about twenty in genera like Paradoxides, which is 
one of the oldest, and AulacojAeura, which is a 
Silurian type. Thirdly, th*ere is a tail-plate, 
known as the pygidium, which is sometimes 
marked with external ornament, corresponding 
to that of the separate plates of the abdomen, 
and sometimes smooth. The eyes are compound, 
and thef individual facejts can be seen with a lens. 
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and although generally grouped together and 
raif<ed in a crescent, as in the genus Phacops, 
appear sometimes to be scattered, so as to cover 
much of the lateral plates of tlm cephalothorar. 
as in the genus Trinucleus. The intestine is 
sometimes preserved. On the undej; side of the 
body nuijierous limbs were developed. 

On the head, besides the antennae, there were 
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appendages for mastica- 
tion, but only one of them 
is preserved. The jointed 
limbs on the trunk consist 
of two parts, one for loco- 
motion, and the other a 
gill; so that they appear 
to belong to the leaf-footed 
group of Crustacea termed 
Phyllopods, notwithstand- 
ing their remarkable ex- 
ternal resemblance to the 
king crabs, towards which 
they approximate. 

The limbs gradually 
diminish in size from front 
to back, where the hincjer- 


fig. 11. ~a Triiowte showing most are mlftute and rudi- 

feetandantenn®. mentary. 

The two longitudinal grooves make the three 
lobes of a Trilobite! 


The most ancient Trilobites include the sim- 


plest and some of the most complex. They vary 
chiefly in the number of segments ; the form and 
size of the cephalothorax, and the pygidium ; in 
the elongation of the plqprae of the abdctaen ; i,n 
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the external ornament of the carapace, which 
sometimes takes the form of spines upon all parts 
of the body. As the Trilobite grows it is said 
to shed its shall like other Crustacea; and with 
this growth there come to be additional plates 
added to the abdomen, so that there is a sense 
in which the ancient types, like Paradomdes, may 
be regarded as the most complex. 

Among the Lower Cambrian genera are Para- 
doxideSy I)ikeloce})hahi.% OlenuSy Conocoryphe, In 
the middle and Upper Cambrian or Ordovician 
rocks, the common genera include Ogygia, Asa- 
ph us, Ti’inucleus, Lichas, Acidaspis. Phacops 
ranges through the Silurian and Devonian ; and 
Illeenus ranges from the Upper Cambrian to the 
Silurian. 

In the Silurian, Calymene, Encrinnnis, Phacop)Sy 
and Hormlonokis are characteristic genera. 

In the Devonian rocks, Phacops, llomalonohis 
and Bronteus are commonest. 

In the carboniferous, Phillijxna is the best- 
known genus. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OLD RED SANDSTONE AND DEVONIAN PERIOD. 

A GREAT unconformity is inferred to divide the 
Silurian rocks below from the overlying strata. 
North of the Bristol Channel there is no evidence 
of marine origin for the deposits which appear 
to have been accumulated in great lakes upon a 
land su^fa^ee. South of the Bristol Channel, and 
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^stward through France and Germany, the 
rocks which follow upon the Silurian are en- 
tirely marine. They are remarkable for the 
circumstance that the lowest beds exposed give 
evidence of shallow-water conditions in con- 
glomerates and sandstones, seen in North Devon 
and West Somerset, in the beds known as the 
Foreland and Linton group. In South Devon 
the lowest beds are purple slaty rocks. The 
middle or Ilfracombe group, though mainly 
formed of slaty rocks, contains a little limestone. 



Fio. 12. — Section from weet to east, showing how the Silurian, O d 
Bed &indstone, and Carboniferous rocks are folded between 
South Wales and Gloucestershire. 


The limestone becomes more abundant in South 
Devon at Plymouth and Torquay, often taking 
the form of great coral re^.fs and sometimes 
thinning off into the shales. The uppermost 
Devonian known as the Pilton group in North 
Devon becomes sandstone. In Cornwall these 
rocks are represented by limestones and slates 
at Petherwyn. 

The striking feature of these rocks is the 
remarkable change which takes place in the 
marine life. The mu]?titude of genejfa which 
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had survived more or less conspicuously from 
the Cambrian to the Silurian time becomes 
replaced by new sets of types which are sub- 
stantially the •same as survive through the 
marine beds of the carboniferous period. Some 
layers are characterized by a few peculiar genera, 
such as the continental deposits in the Middle 
Devonian known from the Brachiopod Stnngo- 
cephalus, as Stringocephalus limestone ; and from 
the coral Calceola as Calceola slate, which give a 
distinctive character to the Devonian period. It 
is in the Devonian age that we are particularly im- 
pressed with the abundance on the earth of types 
of life which enter largely into the existing fauna. 

Fishes have hitherto been few in number, 
but some of those remarkable fishes Fterkhkeys 
which occurred at the top of the Ludlow beds, 
together with Coccosteus and the great scaled 
fringe- finned HoloptychiuSy are found in the 
marine Devonian beds of the continent, as well 
as in the old red sandstone of Scotland. 

In this period commence several marine uni- 
valve shells such as Natica, Nenta^ TrochuSy 
Verrmtus, which are so important in the sea-shore 
life of the present day. 

They are associated with two very interesting 
Cephalopods. Nautilus occurs accompanied by 
the remarkable Nautiioid shell named Clymeniay 
which has a fold in each septum which divides 
one chamber from another, similar to the fold 
which is observed in the septa of many tertiary 
species of Nautilus, which are similarly com- 
pressed from side to side. Those compressed ter- 
tiary species have the little tube named the 
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siphuncle which passes through the septa placed 
in a more inward position than is usual in 
Nautilus. This genus Clyinenia has the siphuncle 
as far inward as it could be, mo as to be in 
contact with the previously formed coil. The 
genus is therefore in marked contract to another 
remarkable fossil named Gonicitites, in which the 
septa are angularly folded several times, and the 
siphuncle is as far outward as it can be. Gonia- 
tites is the antecedent form of the great group 
of Cephalopod shells allied to Ammonites which 
is found in the Secondary strata. 

On turning landward to the lacustrine deposits 
of Old Red Sandstone age, the first of the great 
lakes in the British area on which the old red 
sand-stone was deposited, is that which extends 
from Coalbrookdalc southward over Hereford and 
Monmouth, and westward into Pembrokeshire. 
The sandstone accumulated in it is estimated 
to be about 8000 feet thick in Hereford and 
Brecon ; and in Monmouth it includes thick 
conglomerates, full of quartz pebbles, which may 
be compared with those which formed the 
Millstone Grit, in a later period of time. The 
lower part of this area of the Old Red Sandstone 
is termed the cornstone group. 

As might be expected there is an overlap of 
these beds upon the Uppdr Cambrian, which, is 
well seen near Caermarthen. 

Some of the marine fossils found in the De- 
vonian of North Devon are also met with in 
Pembrokeshire. Hence there is some ground for 
believing that the old red sandstone, which is 
assumed to have been 'lacustrine, communicated 
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with tho sea by an estuary. This may account 
for the occurrence of some fishes indifferently in 
the marine and fresh- water beds, which are now 
separated appi^pximately by the Bristol Channel. 

All the other old red sandstone deposits are 
regarded as formed in lakes, chiefly in tho lower 
old red sandstone period. These suppDsed lakes 
have been named from the geographical regions 
which the rocks occupy. First, Lake Cheviot 
includes the Cheviot Hills with considerable 
thicknesses of volcanic rock of the kind named 
Porphyrite or Andesite. Further north a great 
lake, termed Lake Caledonia, appears to have 
extended southward from the Grampians over 
the Firth of Clyde into the North of Ireland. 
Third, the lake of Lome covered part of Argyle- 
shire from Loch Awe, and may have extended 
northward in tho lino of the great glen. Further 
north still is the old red sandstone region beyond 
the Grampians, which includes Caithness and 
Sutherland, the Orkneys and Shetlands. The 
lake is named Lake Orcadie. It is filled with 
conglomerates, red sandstone and grey flagstones, 
with occasional thin -bedded limestones, some- 
times bituminous in the upper part. 

In these beds there are many terrestrial plants, 
some coniferous, and some, such as Lepidendron 
and Catamites, like those of the Coal, and similar 
to the plants found in the upper Devonian rocks 
of North Devon, probably derived from the land 
to the north. Ptcrygotus, which had appeared 
in the marine Silurian beds, is well known in 
the old red sandstone of Scotland, where it has 
boon tenfhed by quarrymen ** fossil seraphim.” 
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The fishes are of extreme interest. First, there 
is the remarkable extinct group of buckler-headed 
fishes represented by Plerichthys and Cephalaspis. 
Secondly, the more remarkable aeries of fringe- 
finned fishes termed Orossopterygidae, which are 
represented at the present day hy JPolypterus of 
the river Nile. These fishes are covered with 
bony armour, and include a great number of 
types such as Osteolepis, HolopiycMits, Dipterus. 

These fishes do not appear to be in any 
sense embryonic. They have great importance 
in the primary period. One of their living re- 
presentatives, the Cei'atodvs, has, in addition to the 
gills which are common to most fishes, a lung 
which is adapted to breathing air \mder terres- 
trial conditions, as though it were possible for 
some fishes to have developed terrestrial habits 
of life. 

Another interesting circumstance connected 
with the old red sandstone is the occurrence 
in it, in the Irish locality of Kiltorkan, and near 
Caerleon in Monmouth, of a shell, which has not 
been distinguished from the common pond mussel, 
named Amidonta. 

Beds of the same age in Canada make known, 
among evidences of terrestrial, life,' large insects ; 
and remarkable forms of myriapods, in which 
there is only one pair of lefgs developed on each 
se^ent of the body. 

The accumulation of the enormous thicknesses 
of the old red sandstone deposits presupposes 
immense dimensions for a lake in which sediments 
three miles thick could be piled up, and a large 
area of denudation to fiirnish it with seilimente* 
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CARBONIFEROUS. 

The carboniferous period of time has been so 
named becsmse it is the principal geological epoch 
in Britain in which coal occurs. The rocks rest 
on the Old Red Sandstone in Scotland, and on the 
Devonian in the west of England. They are un- 
conformable to the older rocks in some districts. 

The carboniferous period, like the preceding 
epoch, gives evidence of conditions which are in 
part marine, and in part terrestrial. In the 
southern area, it is the marine condition which 
is chiefly developed in the lower part of the 
formation. Whereas, in the northern area, terres- 
trial conditions are developed towards the base. 
In travelling southward from Scotland over 
Britain the terrestrial beds come to hold a higher 
and higher position among the carboniferous 
strata. The formation is usually taken to in- 
clude four or five chief divisions, which, com- 
mencing at the base, are reckoned as Lower 
Limestone Shales, Carboniferous Limestone, 
Yoredale beds. Millstone grit and Coal Measures. 

The first point" of interest of this epoch, is in 
the circumstance that in Scotland, the Calciferous 
Sandstone, which -attains a thickness of 3,500 
feet, lies at the base of the formation, so that 
the sandstone conditions of the carboniferous 
period, succeed to the sandstone conditions of 
the old red sandstone. There are occasional 
beds of limestone and shales, like the Burdie- 

lOJI 
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house limestone in the upper part of the group. 
The fossils include land plants. There is evi- 
dence of considerable volcanic activity, especially 
in the tuffs and andesite lavas associated with 
the calciferous period, in the Garlton Hills, north 
of Haddington. In the shales are ..one or two 
coal seams>; and the shales themselves are some- 
times so bituminous as to be a valuable source of 
mineral oil. The terrestrial conditions, which 
commenced in this way in Scotland, appear never 
to have entirely ceased in any of the areas in 
which the coal is found. There is therefore no 
great break in Scotland in conformity of physical 
conditions with the older terrestrial and lacustrine 
conditions of the old red sandstone period. As 
the Calciferous Sandstone is followed southward, 
it becomes re[ resented, first by the Tuedian 
beds of Northumberland and Durham, w’hich are 
alternations of sandstones, shales and impure 
limestones. There is no Old lied Sandstone 
below the Carboniferous rocks in the North of 
England, and from the Cheviot lake to Coal- 
brookdalc, the Old Ked Sandstone is doubtfully 
represented. In the South Wales coal field, and 
the Bristol coal field, and the country of .tlie 
Mendip Hills, the 400 or 500 feet of Lower 
Limestone Shale, with the bone bed at or about 
the base, consists chiefly of ^xlternations of lime- 
stone and shale, more or less charged with fish 
remains. There is little to separate the marine 
life of this period from that of the Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

The second division of the carboniferous rocks, 
known as the Carboniferous Limestone series, 
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commences in the Scotch coal fields with sand- 
stones, shales, fireclays, coal beds and a thin 
bedded limestone. The Scotch beds are grouped 
into the iowei* limestone scries, the edge coal 
series, and the upper limestone series. The 
middle, or e,dge coal division, is about 600 feet 
thick; and includes among the sandstones and 
shales twenty-six seams of coal, now highly in- 
clined, which grew where they are found, and 
each is more than one foot thick. The coal 
l)eds are not entirely absent from the upper 
limestone series, so that the representative of the 
Carboniferous Limestone in Scotland is import- 
ant, as indicating terrestrial conditions which are 
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OH the west side of the Pennine chain. These 
beds are partly sandstone, termed Yoredale grit ; 
but mainly snales, with impure limestone ; so 
that they form, essentially, an upper division of 
the Carboniferous Limestone in the North of 
England; In Derbyshire and Elint^the carboni- 
ferous limestone attains an immense thickness. 
And then southward, in the West of England and 
South Wales, it is reduced to 1000 or 2000 feet, 
with a capping of Upper Limestone Shale, which 
represents the Yoredale beds. 

Where the limestone is well develo})ed, whether 
in the west of Yorkshire or Derbyshire or 
Bristol, its organic origin is usually evident. It 
is formed in some places of the remains of 
Encrinites, in others of Corals, occasionally of 
Brachiopod shells, while there are a few localities, 
especially in the Bristol area, where the lime- 
stone is organic in the same sense as the Oolites 
are organic, consisting of rounded grains cemented 
together which appear to have originated in the 
growth of marine Algae allied to existing Nulli- 
pores. 

Fossils of the Carboniferous Limestone, 

The Carboniferous Limestope being in part a 
coralline limestone, includes a large number of 
corals. Probably the commonest genera found in 
Europe are Amplems, Cyathophyllum^ Lithostrotim, 
and Zaphrentis. They are numerous in species 
and abundant in individuals, and are all of 
extinct types. 

The Echinodermata are largely represented ; 
and probably in no deposit is there S, grea^r 
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number of crinoids. The principal genera are 
Actinocrinus, Cyathocrinus and Platycrinus. 

The shells, however, are even more distinctive. 
The two genera Productus and Spirifera comprise 
more than half the species of Brachiopods. 
Mhynchonellci is well represented in association 
with Terehratula, The latter two survive all 
subsequent revolutions of the earth. 

Among the other 
shells, the bivalves 
Pinna, Lima and 
Anomia, Avicula, 

Pecten are associ- 
ated with Modiola, 

Mijlihs, Area, Solen- 
opsis, Solomya, types 
which appear to 
survive to the pre- 
sent day, more com- 
mon on our own,. ^ . k n ^ 

, , . 1 - 10 . 14 . — Productus, a brachlopod of the 

coasts than in the carboniferous limestone. 

carboniferous rocks. 

Such univalve or Gasteropod shells as Chiton, 
Litimina Natica, Patella Pleuroiomaria, TurriklJa 
and.' Turbo are surviving genera which are found 
in the Carbohiferqus Limestone. These are not 
always the genera richest in species. Aviculo- 
pecten, which is regarded as extinct, has more 
species than any other bivalve ; and Euomphalus, 
also extinct, is one of the best represented genera 
of ^steropods. 

Fishes abound, the cartilaginous fishes, or 
sharks, appear curiously to parallel both in their 
fin defences and teeth, the sharks which are 
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subsequently found in the Secondary rocks. 
The ganoid fishes are also well represented. As 
a group they are unlike the types which lived in 
the olci red sandstone time. • 


Millstone G'riL 


This rpck, mainly formed of quartz grains, is 
a shallow-water deposit, which often gives evidence 
of current bedding, and sometimes divides along 
planes in which the mineral mica is abundantly 
deposited. There is perhaps no good ground for 
separating these rocks from the overlying coal 

an^ the 

Fra 15.— Plciirotomaria, showing remains 

of tlie oilgitml colour bands on the semblo the COal 

shell. Carboniferous limestone. /. , i 

measures of the 
south in the character of their sandstones and 
ironstones, and they yield, in various localities, 
some thin beds of coal. ^ ’• 

In Scotland this third division of the carboni- 


ferous group of rocks, is named the Moor Eock. 
Its only difierence from the Millstone Grit, is in 
containing marine fossils. But this condition 
jirobably only indicates that the lacustrine 
basins, in which much of the deposit may have 
been formed, were sometimes open to the sea. 
Southward in England, '‘the Moor rock known 
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as the Millstone grit, consists chiefly of alter- 
nations of sandstone and shale. It is only 
50 feet thick in Liecestershire but thickens in 
the west. In , Northumberland it is 400 feet 
thick. In the Forest of Dean it is less than 500 
feet. It is JOOO feet thick in the Somersetshire 
coal field. From this deposit a large part of the 
flagstones of Britain is obtained. It forms the 
wildest scenery of the western side of the Pen- 
nine Chair. This is due to the succession of the 
four principal beds of grit which rest upon each 
other in successive terraces, with the thick kinder- 
scout grit at the bottom, and the three less 
important grits above, which are all divided from 
each other by shales and sandstones. There are 
many thin beds of coal in the Millstone Grit. 
None of them are worth working, so that the 
coal miner knows the deposit in England as the 
Farewell rock, below which coal is not to be 
expected. The existence of the Millstone Grit 
indicates an upheaval of the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone sea, by which the conditions of physical 
geography became similar in England to what 
they were in Scotland. Such an upheaval exposed 
the .Uplifted rocks to denudation, and })robably 
furnished the*iaat(irial out of which the millstone 
grit sandstone was made. 

. The thick deposit&*in the s 9 uth of England are 
near to the areas in which the thick masses of old 
red sandstone are found. It is possible that such 
a cause has governed the thickness of the deposit, 
though in the west of Pembrokeshire the Mill- 
stone Grit is only 300 feet thick ; and it is 
difficult *to see in areas* now exposed any source 
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for the Kinderscout grits, except in such ancient 
Tocks of Shropshire as form the Longmynd, and 
the Denbighshire grits of North Wales. Denu- 
dation of the original materials from which such 
ancient rocks as those were derived would have 
made these sandstones. , 

^ The Coal Measures. 

The rocks which yield coal are a succession 
of sandstones, and shale, ironstones, fire clays and 
coal seams, which are repeated over and over 
again. They thicken from Northumbei’land south- 
west to South Wales; chiefly owing to in- 
crease in quantity of the sand. In the north of 
England the thickness is 1500 feet ; in the south- 
west in Wales it is 11,000 feet. 

Fire clays are old soils of the carboniferous 
land in which the roots of forest trees often stand 
vertical, as they grew ; showing that the coal was 
in most cases a peaty growth, like Irish bogs, due 
to the fall of forest trees, and the accumulation 
of vegetable matter where the forest trees had 
formerly grown. In South Wales scores of forest 
trees of the kinds named Sigillaria, and Lepido- 
dendron may sometimes be seen crushed flat .like 
boards, piled one above another in •the positions 
in which they fell, before they became matted 
and compressed into a solid mass. 

In some cases, the coal growth has been com- 
pared to the American swamps and cane-breaks, 
where the girdle of surrounding vegetation filters 
the muddy waters, so that only clear water 
reaches the vegetable matter in the enclosure. 
There is no doubt that •carboniferous land sur- 
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faces wefe constantly undergoing depression of 
level, like the Deltas of rivers sucn as the Po, and 
the Mississippi, in many of which a succession of 
land surfaces has been found one below another, 
indicating accumulation of sediments which are 
similar to coal shales and sandstones and 
resemble them, in the intercalation of vegetable 
growths between layers of mud. These depres- 
sions during the growth of the coal often appear 
to have been partial and local. 

In the Dudley coal field the lO-yard seam is 
found, which is the thickest coal bed in England. 
When it is traced to the north, it subdivides 
into nine seams of coal, each having its own bed 
of under clay, on which successive forests grew. 
At Essington the nine beds preserve the thickness 
of the one bed at Dudley, though they have 
become separated from each other, by wedge 
shaped layers of sandstones and shales, which 
have an aggregate thickness of 420 feet. 

The Dudley country is also interesting among 
English coal-fields on account of the volcanic 
eruption, which appears to have taken place 
during the carboniferous period ; for the Imsalt 
at Rowley Regis, which was ejected through the 
coal, is in sonte places in the condition of cinder 
and ash ; and this appears to prove that it was 
ejected at or near the surface. Volcanic out- 
bursts are comparatively rare in the coal of 
England. In the Edinburgh coal-field the 
volcanic' eruptions are the most impressive 
feature of the deposit. The layers of volcanic 
ash, and ^vesicular lavas, such as may be seen in 
Edinburgh, at Calton Hill, prove the outbursts to 
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have been contemporaneous with the sediments. 
Hegions of volcanic activity arc commonly the 
ficone of changes of level of land, such as the coal 
atrata demonstrate. 

The laj'crs of coal may be compared to the 
growth of peat over the fiat land^ of Holland. 
The sea s^^metimes bursts in, as when the Zuyder 
Zee was formed, so that marine beds with marine 
shells, rest upon the terrestrial growth. Such 
catastrophes occurred in the Dudley coal-field, 
and more evidently in that of Coalbrook Dale. 
In the lower part of the coal measures is the 
layer of clay ironstone known as the Penriystone ; 
and in the upper part is the layer known as the 
Chance Pennystonc ; both of these are marine 
deposits with marine fossils, like the shells 
Goniatites and yimculopecten, which had not been 
seen since the Carboniferous Limestone was 
deposited. They were still existing not far 
^way ; but might have been thought extinct, but 
for these incursions of the sea. 

There is no means of judging whether the coal 
or the intervening sediments occupied the longer 
time in forming. The total thickness of the coal 
in all the seams added together, varies from about 
100 to 140 feet. , '• 

The properties of coal probably vary with the 
nature of the juices of the hvirig j)lants. Thus, 
when starch is burnt it gives a vesicular coke or 
einder. When gum arabic is burned, it forms a 
hard dull coke like an imperfectly coking coal. 
When cellulose is burnt, it forms a coke which 
does not cohere, like the substance known as 
mother of coal. Hence* differences which coals 
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show ill burning may depend upon the original 
substance of the plants. 

The first important variety of coal Anthracite, 
which contains the largest percentage of carbon, 
is clean to touch, and burns with little smoke. 
In some loc^-lities anthracite appears to result 
from the distilling action of the heat"^hich is 
generated underground by the folding of the 
rocks in a coal-field. This separates the mineral 
oil from the coal, so that the petroleum escapes 
into porous rocks like water, and may rise to the 
surface in springs. 

Other coals are often termed bituminous, but 
no substance at all like bitumen exists in coal. 
Such coal is insoluble in any of the solvents 
which dissolve bitumen ; but it softens at a low 
temperature. Caking coals partly melt, and 
make a compact coke. 

The non-caking coal, like the steam coal of 
South Wales, does not change its form in burning. 
The properties of the coals vary with the different 
beds, suggesting differences in the species of plants 
which formed them. 

The group of rocks termed Coal Measures is 
comifionly divided into three parts. The lower 
coal measures," or Qanister beds, are usually bar- 
ren, or only contain thin coals, which are not 
often valuable. Secondly, ,the middle coal 
measures contain most of the thick workable 
beds of coal. They correspond to the Pennant 
group of South Wales and the Bristol coal-fields. 
Thirdly, the upper coal measures yield a good 
deal of coal in the South of England and Wales, 
but mostfy in thin beds. 

H 
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The coal was more widely spread in former 
geological ages than it is at the present time, 
though there is no reason to suppose that the 
vegetable growth ever extended continuously 
over the country. The several coal-fields are 
basin-shaped depressions, which have been isolated 
from each other, sometimes by denudation, 
b'irst there has been the compression which 
ohvated the Pennine chain and Wales. This 
divided the coal-fields into longitudinal series, 
stretching south on each side of the Pennine 
chain. Then the country was compressed in the 
opposite direction, forming folds which run from 
ea»t to west. An upward thrust divides the 
coal-field of Northumberland and Durham from 
that of Yorkshire and Nottingham. Its effects 
are also seen in the separation of the Cumber- 
land field from the South Lancashire coal-field. 
The folds which isolate the South Wales and 
F orest of Dean coal-fields and the Somerset coal- 
fields lie further south. Afterwards denudation 
removed the summits of the anticlinal folds, 
and the coal-fields remained in basin-shaped 
depressions. 

Coal has been found by boring beneath n^wer 
rocks at Purford in Oxfordshire ; and at Dover; 
so that these east to west folds of the primary 
strata beneath the ncjwcr rocks, probably extend 
continuous with the coal of Belgium. 

Coal Flauts. 

About half -a dozen terrestrial plants which are 
imperfectly known, have been described from 
rocks older than the DeVoiiiaii. The fldra of the 
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Devonian period does not differ essentially from 
that of the Carboniferous, since both contain the 
same genera of ferns, of giant reeds allied to the 
living Equisetum^ and of club-mosses of the size 
of forest trees, which differ from the Quill-wort 
and Lj/copodiumSf more in size than in structure. 

The Carb*onifero\is period was an age of ever- 
green forest trees of types which did not survive 
the Permian period. No example is known of 
modern forest trees ; but we cannot infer that 
they did not exist. The abundance of Eumh/ptus, 
and of the leafless Acacias in South Australia 
shows how largely a few genera may monopolize 
the ground ; and the circumstance that both the 
Australian and African floras are evergreen at 
the present day, proves that the absence of some 
types from a district of the Earth or deposit, is 
consistent with their existence at the same period 
of time in another locality. 

Coniferous trees of the coal measures grew to 
a large size. In the forms of their fruits they 
resemble some of the yew tribe. The living 
Salisbnria of China has fruits which are of nut- 
like form, and resemble the Coal Measure fruits 
known as Trigonvixirpoii which are produced ])y 
the forest t/ee named Lkidoxyhm. Under the 
microscope the wood of this tree shows charac- 
teristic coniferous trtructure. The tree differs 
from all conifers of newer age in having a large 
central pith, formed by a succession of thin 
transverse layers. Casts of the pith cavity 
were long supposed to be separate plants, and 
named Sternbergia. Cordaiies is another conifer 
of the yew type. And Araucarites has been 
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80 named from its resemblance to the living 
Araucaria, 

The club moss tribe, which at the present day 
rarely grows erect, and never reaches a height of 
more than a foot or two, is represented by forest 



Fig. 16.— Part of the trnnk of .a SigUlarfa /rom the coal near Hudderafleld, 
showing tha thin outer carbonaceous layer with leaf-scars. 


trees, which grew to a height of fifty to seventy 
feet. Like the conifers they have become known 
gradually, and each part of the tree received a 
distinct name, before tlm structure wa^ known 
fully. In Sigillaria the trunk is vertically 
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grooved, with the leaf scars extending iroiind it 
in a spiral pattern. In Lepidodmidron each leaf 
scar is enclosed in a lozenge-shaped area, and 
since these areas are in contact, the spiral pattern 
is more marked than in Sigillaria. The roots of 
these trees bifurcate regularly at each sub- 
division, and the same structure is found in the 
branches which crown the trunk. The roots, 
formerly termed 
Stigmaria, have an 
irregular pitted 
pattern of scars 
to which long 
rootlets were 
attached. The 
fruits are cones, 
developed like 
clubs, at the ends 
of the branches. 

These fruits were 
termed Lepido- 
strobus. The ex- 
isting Lycopodium 
resembles Lepido- 
dmdron in spiral 
arrangement' of» 
the leaves, fruit- 
ing organs and 

Til A in 17.— Part of a frond of the fern Teniae- 

spores. ilie in- ^rom the Indwe coal, Cape 

temal structure colony, 
is essentially the 

same. Leptdodendron has a central pith, sur- 
rounded, by woody tissue, which is formed of 
elongated vessels. Outside of that is the 
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cambium layer of the bark, formed of large 
spherical cells, corresponding to the layer seen 
in the quill- worts; and external to this is the 
bark, formed of small cells which are elongated. 

vSome of the layers of coal which are richest 
in hydrocarbons, such as the better bed-coal, 
arc formed of spores of such plants. These 
spores are usually large macrospores, such as arc 
found in the lower part of the fruit of the living 
Sdaginella ; and the fossil Triiphnpontes. The 
fossil reeds of the coal, termed Culamite^^ are 
closely related to the living EqmH^'twm, although 
the plants grow to a comparatively large size. 
Externally the plant terminates downward in a 
cone. The trunk is divided transversely by 
nodes, and the ititernal cast of the internodes is 
fluted. At tlie nodes the stem gives off leaves 
in circles, and these leaves supported leaflets 
arranged in whorls. The leaves are known 
as AsterophyUies, with needle-shaped leaflets ; 
Annulariaf with blade-shaped leaflets ; and 
Sphenophyllunif with wider wedge-shaped leaflets. 
There are also several types of fruit, which closely 
resemble the fruit of Equisetum, except that some 
of the leaves do not bear sporangia, a^nd thus f6rhi 
a protective covering to the others. The spores 
are of the same size in the living and fossil types. 

The ferns of the COal known under such names 
as Alethoptens, Neuro2>feriSj Odontopferis, Sphemp- 
teris, closely resemble existing ferns, in so far as 
can be determined ; for the fructiflcation is not 
often preserved. Four of the eight existing 
families of ferns are known in the coal measures. 
Tree ferns have been described. 
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Aniinals of the Coal Forests. 

Terrestrial shells are not preserved in many 
geological deposits, and only two genera are 
known from the Coal Measures. They are 
both small, and were found in a bed of 
uiiderclay, in a layer about two inches thick, 
in Nova Scotia, probably swept down by the 
rain, as shells in a forest often are at the present 
day. One of these shells is a thin variety of the 
common hedge shell of our own country, named 
Helix. The second appears to be identical with 
the existing genus Pupa, which is commonly 
found about the roots of trees. They are the 
oldest terrestrial shells known. 

Associated with the land shells are centipedes. 
The group of Myriapods to which they belong 
is distinguished by having one pair of antennae, 
eyes nearly always simple, no distinct thorax, 
and no wings ; while limbs are attached to nearly 
all the segments. Like insects they have three 
pairs of jaws. The respiration, as in insects, 
is carried on by trachese, which open near the 
articulations of the legs, except in the living 
genus Fcripatus. Myriapods live in the loose 
bark of tree^;, in ^cracks in the rock, and under 
stones. The oldest forms were found in the 
hollow trunks Ot Siglllaria. They are Millipedes 
rather than centipedes. They are known in the 
carboniferous rocks of Canada. A Millipede 
found in the coal of Ayrshire, named Euphoberkiy 
is four inches long, nearly a quarter of an inch 
broad, formed of thirty-six body rings, each with 
two pairs of legs. These myriapods are distim 
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guithcd by possessing branched spines which 
are hollow. The American genus Xylobim has 
been found at Glasgow and Huddersfield, in the 
coal. 

The spiders of the coal belong to a group 
known as the false scorpions, of wl^ch the type 
is the living genus Phrynus, Eophrynm Preshoichi 
is a well-known, though rare fossil from the 
ironstone of Dudley. It resembles spiders in 
having four pairs of legs, and a pair of palpi 
is seen. On the under side of the body are 
the openings of six pairs of stomata from the 
tracheae, which are developed as in insects. True 
spiders are found in the coal measures of 
Bohemia, Silesia, and of Illinois. 

Another representative of this group of Arach- 
nida is the scoqnon, which is represented by 
the genus Eoscorpius. Scorpions are first found 
in the Silurian rocks. Eosm'jyius found in the 
coal of Illinois, appears to be closely allied to a 
living Californian scorpion, of the genus Buthm ; 
though the form found in the coal of this country 
agrees best with the genus Scorpio. 

Insects are well represented in the coal. 
Coleoptera are knowm from beetles named 
Cwrcutioides and Troxites. , Grasshoppers are 
found, as are cockroaches, Lithomaniis represents 
the living leaf-insect Maitiis. The white ant 
occurs ; along with a butterfly. Carboniferous 
insects are chiefly known from the coal-fields of 
the continent. 

The fishes found in the coal measures include 
a number of sharks, knowm from their fin de- 
fences and teeth. 
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Labyrinthodont reptilia are referred to more 
than twenty genera. Many of the»e are from 
the Kilkenny coal-field, and Belgian coal-field. 
The remarkable genera, Anthracosanrus and 
Loxomma from the coal-field of Northumberland 
are among tjie largest of carboniferous genera. 
They are distinguished by having the teeth 
united to the jaw, without being in sockets. In 
some families the palate is covered with a large 
bone in the middle, named the para-sphenoid. 
The skull is sculptured as in crocodiles, and 
contains some bones which are not found in 
existing reptiles, especially behind the eye, where 
bone is absent in a crocodile. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

PERMIAN AND TRIAS. 

The Deposits, which rest next in succession 
upon the Carboniferous series are termed I^ermian, 
because they appear to be identical with the 
strata found in the Eussian governmeht of Perm. 
They had been tei’mod Poikilitic, or variegated 
rocks ; and sometimes the Pontefract rocks, from 
occurrence at that to\vn in Yqrkshire. 

Marine beds in the east of England represent 
them between Hartlepool and JNottingham, but 
the Permian sandstones have sometimes been 
regarded as fresh-water and lacustrine deposits 
in the west and south-^yrest of England. They 
appear to be unconformable to the underlying 
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strata in some localities. In other localities 
there is no clear separation between the lower 
Permian rocks and the Carboniferous. Such 
conditions appear in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and are regarded as occurring in Kussia, and 
in North America. . 

The iCwer sandstones in Cumberland yield 
the characteristic genera of Carboniferous plants. 
It is therefore interesting that near Eiiville 
in Worcestershire, and in other localities, the 
I’ormian rocks contain angular boulders, which 
are |X)]ished, and scratched apparently by ice ; 
though the scratched stones may not be evidence 
that glacial conditions prevailed in that district 
in the Permian period. 

The Permian rocks in this country comprise 
lower, middle and upper series. The upper and 
lower j)arts are sandstones and conglomerates, 
or sometimes breccia derived from the Carboni- 
ferous limestone. The middle j)ortion is a great 
wedge of magnesian limestone, resting upon the 
marl slate, GOO feet thick in the east of England, 
and 10 or 20 feet in the west. The upper 
sandstones and clays with gyj)sum, like the lower 
beds, are thick in the west and thin in the east : 
but are only about one-fifth pf 'the thickness 
of the lower sandstone. The lower 3000 feet 
of variegated sandstone is identified with the 
German rothliegende. The marl slate is identi- 
fied with the kupferschiefer, and the zechstein 
with the magnesian limestone. The lower 
Bunter of Germany has been compared with the 
gypseous marls of the ^den basin in Cumber- 
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The magnesian limestone probably was origin- 
ally an ordinary limestone formed of calcite, and 
the carbonate of magnesia was apparently infil- 
trated into it. There is no more singular deposit 
anywhere to be seen than the exposure of this 
rock at Sunderland, whore some of the beds now 
consist of radiating concretions of ^globular 
form and variable size, giving the rock an 
appearance of being built of shot or cannon- 
balls. 

The Permian age was a time of considerable 
volcanic activity, and interstratihed beds of 
volcanic ash and lava are well seen in the country 
about Exeter, and in Ayrshire, as well as in 
Germany. 

In other parts of the world the Permian forma- 
tion attains a great development in thickness, and 
contains important beds of coal. The Gondwana 
rocks ofdndia, which are probably comparable 
to the Permian of Kussia, very closely resemble 
the Permian rocks of the Karoo in South Africa, 
Both contain coal, and the flora is probably 
Permian, but several of the genera of ferns do 
not occur in this country. 

Among the fossils in the marine beds between 
Hartlepool artd Nottingham the foraminifera 
include several existing genera. Neither the 
corals nor crinoids show any remarkable variation 
from carboniferous types, and in a general sense 
this is true of the shells, though a large number 
of the genera which characterise the primary 
period are absent. There are some characteristic 
genera ojT fishes like .icrolepis^ but the most 
abundant fish type is Palcemiscns. 
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Fossil lleiMles of the Permian. 

The Labyrinthodont reptilia, distinguished by 
having teeth blended with the jaw bones without 
being in sockets, are found in some British coal- 
fields, and are also known from Permian deposits. 
In Bohemia and in Saxony many small animals 
of diverse forms occur; some long and snake- 
like, and others like land salamanders. Some of 
these closely resemble fossils of the Kilkenny 
coal-field, as well as similar types from the coal- 
fields of Illinois, Ohio, and Nova Scotia, and are 
referred to the same genera. One of these 
Bohemian animals, named Branchiosanrus, still 
preserves in the fossil state a skeleton to the 
bony arches which supported gills. This old 
reptile, like some of the ancient fishes associated 
with it, may have breathed by gills as well as 
lungs, like certain of the living amphibia. This 
terrestrial life makes a close link between the 
Permian and Carboniferous periods. 

The Permian rocks contain another extinct 
group of animals named Anomodontia, which 
comprises the groups named Theriodontia, Dicy- 
nodontia and Pareiasauria. They are animals 
with depressed bodies rarely* lift^ high above 
the ground by their limbs, with relatively large 
heads, and types of dentitioft which are anomalous, 
because they closely resemble the teeth of 
different orders of mammals, while preserving 
tooth characters of reptiles and fishes; Nor is 
this resemblance to mammals limited to the 
teeth. It is seen in almost every part of the 
skeleton ; and although there is no ac;tual 
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transition to njammals, isolated parts of the 
skeletons hRve been described as mammalian by 
different naturalists. 

TheAnomodont group is most widely developed 
in the Permian rocks of South Africa. It is well 
represented i|i the Permian of Texas, and other 
parts of North America. It is recorded from the 
Gondwana rocks of India, and from the Permian 
rocks of Orenburg in Russia. Anomodont reptiles 
have also been found in the red sandstones of 
Elgin. Those rocks were formerly classed as 
Old Red Sandstone, and subsequently as Trias 
owing to the affinities of their fossil reptiles, but 
on such evidence they may be Permian. 

The Theriodont type generally possesses tne 
three kinds of teeth which characterise mammals. 
The canine teeth are strongly developed. This 
is seen in the Russian genus Deuterosaurus, and in 
the South African genus Lijcosaurus, both of which 
have the teeth in the front of the mouth larger 
than the sharp-pointed representatives of the 
gi'inder series placed at the sides. Beuterosawrus 
finds its place between the Theriodonts and 
Pareiasaurus. Some of the South African 
Theriodonts have the molar or grinder teeth 
compressed aTid ryotched like those of dogs, 
seals, and other carnivorous mammals. There 
are also types which have tuljerculate crowns to 
the grinders adapted for crushing food, diu-ing 
which process the crowns become ground down, 
as among Insectivora and Rodents. 

There are in the genus Dicynodon only two teeth 
in the upper jaw, which correspond to the tusks 
of the walrus. 




IG. l8.--atelet(Hi of Parelasaunis Bilni, from Permiin rO(±s in the Karoo, Cape Colony. Original in the British Museum. 
Showing bony scutes in the midule lUie of the back (after Geological Magazi^ieX 
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In Fareiasmms the surface of the skull is covered 
with an arrangement of bones which appears to 
be identical with that seen in the Labyrinthodonts. 
Labyrinthodonts, were formerly grouped with 
the Amphibia, but may be closely related to the 
Anomoaonts. Pareiasaurus appear to be in many 
ways, transitional between existing rej^ilia and 
mammalia; in so far as can be judged from the 
skeleton. It is with existing marsupials and 
carnivora, and hoofed or ungulate mammals that 
the resemblances in the forms of the bones appear 
to be closest. 


The Tnas. 

A glance at a geological map of England and 
Wales shows that the Trias, A^^hich extends to 
the south of the Pennine chain, between Not- 
tingham and the North Staffordshire coal-field, 
rests unconforniably upon the denuded edges of 
the Permian and Carboniferous strata. Great 
changes had taken place in the earth’s surface 
after the deposition of the Permian rocks, and a 
commencement was made in the definition and 
uplifting of the Pennine chain before the Trias 
was laid down against its southern termination. 

In England Ahe X^'i^s comprises two series of 
sandstones. The lower, named Buntcr, consists 
of conglomerates and* sands, which arc usually 
white, but sometimes red. There are some 
evidences that its upper beds were denuded 
before the overlying alternations of marls and 
sandstones, named the Keuper beds, were de- 
posited. ^These division^ are regarded as corre- 
sponding* to the upper and lower divisions of 
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the Trias in Germany, between which the shell 
limestone, termed Muschelkalk, occurs, yielding 
numerous marine fossils, and many peculiar fossil 
reptiles. 

These beds attain a thickness in Lancashire 
and Cheshire of 5200 feet. The K^uper is there 
twice as "thick as the Bunter; but in Leicester 
and Warwickshire the aggregate thickness of 
both divisions of the Trias is less than 1000 
feet; and of that the Bunter forms about one- 
tenth. 

There is a southern thickening of the Trias in 
Somersetshire and Devon, where the rod rocks 
are well exposed on the coast, and are about 
2500 feet thick. There are few or no fossils in 
the Bunter. 

The rock-salt of Ciieshire occurs chiefly in the 
Keuper marl in two principal beds, as at North 
wich, whore each of the principal lenticular 
masses of salt is about 100 feet thick. Gypsum 
is also found in the marls, and is largely worked 
in Staflbrdshire. The occurrence of the salt may 
be attributed to the evaporation of an inlet of 
the sea ; so that the process was substantially the 
same as that now going on in the salt-parts .on 
the shores of the Mediterranean,* •where salt is 
obtained artificially by evaporation of sea-water. 
There appear to h^ve been^any of these ancient 
salt-pans. The lower bed at North wich is about 
thr^e-ipiarters of a mile in diameter. The salt 
has been preserved by the marl in which it is 
contained, which is impervious to water. The 
gypsum has probably ^een formed out of the 
carbonate of lime of calcareous organisins, by the 
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action upon them of sulphurous waters, such as 
result from the decomposition of iron pyrites^ 
for Mr Charles Darwin describes gypsum as 
formed in this* way in lakes on the surface of 
South America. 

In the neighbourhood of Storeton, between 
the Mersey Snd the Dee, an immense »umber of 
impressions of the feet of terrestrial animals are 
found, some of which are at present otherwise 
unknown. They may comprise the footprints of 
Dicyiuxlonts, of Ehynchosaurian reptiles, and 
perhaps of Hi^perodapedon, bones of which occur 
in Keuj.>or beds in other parts of the country. 
The Keuper at Warwick yields evidences of the 
skull of species of Lahyrinthodon, And near 
Bristol, carnivorous saurians, termed Palmosaurus^ 
with piercing and cutting teeth, are found, which 
are closely allied to the great saurians of the 
Trias of Wurtemberg, named Zaudodon. 

The Stormborg beds in South Africa are 
probably of Triassic age, and contain saurians 
in some respects similar t ) those of Germany, 
such as Massospondylus and Euskelesaurus^ and 
are found above the coal of Cape Colony. They 
all show some alliance with the Megalosaitrus of 
a later age. » • 

The saurians of the Muschelkalk in Germany 
include Placodus, whkh has the palate covered 
with large fiat crushing teeth* ; and Nothosmnis, 
which appear to be intermediate betweeJO..Abe 
Deuterosaurs of the underlying Permian ro^s 
of Eussia, and the long-necked Plesiosaurs of the 
Oolitic series above. 

In Etfrope at least the plants of the coal 
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period, with the exception of Calamltes^ have 
disappeared in the Trias ; and various types of 
Cyeads come into existence, and do not differ 
appreciably from surviving forms in mode of 
growth and fruiting. 

The Oldest Known Mamni(fL 

The oldest known mammal is found in the 
upper part of the Trias or in the lihsetic beds. 
There are several species referred to the genus 
Microlestps. They are only known from isolated 
teeth and are referred to mammals because the 
roots of the teeth are divided. They occur in 
Wurtemberg, and at Frome, and Watchet in 
Somersetshire. The great milk tooth from 
Watchet is marked with seven ribs, like those 
on the pre-molar tooth of the living kangaroo- 
rat named Hypsiprj/mmts. The animal has there- 
fore been regarded as a marsupial mammal. 
Animals with this type of tooth are found in 
subsecpient periods of geological time. The 
lower jaw of a little mammal named Plagiaulax 
found in the terrestrial Purbeck beds at the 
close of the Oolites, has similar teeth. This 
type is repeated in the genus Neoplagianilax, 
found at Kheims in the lowpr tertiary beds of 
the Paris basin. There is therefore reason to 
believe that very little change has taken place in 
the oldest type of mammal, since its first occur- 
rQi'Q<?iin the Trias ; and that it was essentially a 
Kangaroo- rat. 

Peculiar marine fossils appear in the Mus- 
chelkalk. One of these is the Cephaiopod 
shell Cemtites, which is exactly intermediate 
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between the Carboniferous Goniatites which 
has the septa angularly folded and the newer 
Ammonites which has the folds of the septa 
digitated on both the front and back margins. 
Subsequently, in the Austrian Alps, especially 
at Hallstadt on the north, and St Cassian 
on the south, the Upper Trias abounds in 
shells which are a remarkable mixture of those 
which survive from the Primary period, such as 
Orthoceras, Goniatites, Euomphaliis, Murcliisonia, 
with the shells which are found in the overlying 
strata, such as Ammonites, Belemnites, Nerinaia, 
Tngonia, Cardita, Thecidimn, Therefore the 
separation in life between the Trias and the 
Permian, although most marked, is not so 
absolute as it would have appeared to be if those 
Alpine deposits had been unknown. And the 
occurrence of genera 'which had characterised 
the primary strata, is the more interesting 
because other examples occur of similar survival 
of types of life from the primary time, in the 
occurrence of the genus Lepta3na in the Lias, 
and of SjDirifera in the Lias and Lower Oolites. 
Such occurrences prove that the change in life 
was* a local change, and that the primary types 
became extinet gri^dually. 

Newer than the Keuper is a series of beds in 
the west of England not ipore than 100 feet 
thick, known as the Penarth beds or Rhsetic 
beds, from their great development 
Ehaetic Alps. They are included in the Trias by 
many writers. William Smith referred to them 
as the White Lias, which is a compact limestone 
forming l:he top of the Khsetic series, in marked 
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contrast to the Blue Lias above. The White 
Lias has occasionally been used as a substitute 
for lithographic slate, which it resembles in 
appearance. Dragon-flies, Cockroaches, Grass- 
hoppers, and other insects are preserved in the 
White Lias. 

Fossils^ are plentiful in the underlying black 
shales, at the base of which is the lihsetic bone 
bed, full of the remains of fishes and reptiles. 
Beneath the black shale are the tea-green marls, 
which pass down through other marls into the 
Keuper beds. Species of the existing Australian 
fish CeratodiLS evidenced by teeth here occur ; as- 
sociated with extinct genera of sharks, such as 
Hyhodus and Acrodtis which characterise the 
Oolites. 

The common sea-shells of Khsetic age include a 
Cockle and a Pecten, such as might occur on our 
own shores at the present day, associated with a 
species of Avicula, a horse-mussel and an oyster. 
At least one large terrestrial Saurian with teeth 
like Megalosaurus occurs in Khsetic beds in 
Somerset. The Ichthyosaurs and Plesiosaurs, 
which are found for the first time in this stratum 
in this country, do not difler from those of’ the 
newer beds. * 

llhsetic strata occur in most European 
countries in which^^ the Trtas is developed ; but 
are nowhere more grandly exhibited than in the 
Alps of Lombardy and Austria. 
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THE LIAS. 


In the Jur^ range between France and Switzer- 
land, which furnishes the continental ty^efor rocks 
like our Lias and Oolites, the Jurassic beds are 
commonly divided into three parts, named Black, 
Brown and White. The Black Jura corresponds 


generally with 
the Lias ; the 
Brown Jura with 
thelower Oolites; 
and the White 
Jura with the 
upper Oolites of 
England. These 
three divisions 
in this country 
are greatly sub- 
divided by differ- 
ences in mineral 
character, as well 
as by fossils. 
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Fig. 19. — Map of an oufUer of Llaa lietween 
Market Drayton and Whitchurch, prov- 
ing that the Lias was spread over the 
West of England. 


The Lias is gemerally recognised by the great 
breadth of country that it covers between 
Whitby and Lyme Regis, by its thickness, and 
its many sub-divisions which are traced through 
the country. It is, as a rule, a blue-blScS; ^lay 
alternating with thin, regular layers of earthy 
limestone, so that the alternations of clay and 
limestope which characterise the Rhaetic beds 


are continued, with a multitude of repetitions. 


m 
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The Lias limestones have sometimes a tendency 
to ue brown. The thickness of the Lower Lias 
varies l^etween 500 feet at Lyme Regis and 800 
feet on the Yorkshire coast. The common Lias 
Oyster is the Gryphsea incurva. Occasionally, 
in the country towards Frome the Lias almost 
thins away where it rests against the Carbon- 
iferous limestone, and it is probable that the 
different beds vary in thickness locally. The 
marine and terrestrial saurians are found chiefly 
in the lower beds of the Lower Lias, in the south 
of England. They include both Ichthyosaurs 

and Plesio- 
saurs. Nearer 
the top of the 
Lower Lias 
Scelidosaurus,s> 
terrestrial ar- 
moured saur- 
ian is found, 
which in many 
ways resem- 
bles the Igua- 

Fig. 20.— Gryphoua incurva ; Lius. UOdoil of a 

later period, and is the tyjX5 of a family with 
vertically serrated teeth named'Scelfdosauridoe. 

The fossils which are m^st abundant are a 
multitude of extinot species of Ammonites and 
Belemniles^ together with an oyster with an 
mode of growth, known as the genus 
GryjpJum incurva, the devil’s toe-nail of the Dogger 
fishermen. But with such exceptions the great 
multitude of the fossils beiong to existing .genera. 
Among which are the bivalves Lma, Peckn, 
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Pinnaf Pholadomya, Astarte, Avicula, Modiola, 
Trigonia, Plicatida; and the Univalve shells 
Littorina and Pleurotomaria are abundant. Species 
of the genus Ammonites give names to sub- 
divisions or zones of the Lias. Some genera 
such as Cardinia and Hijgpopodium are only found 
in the Lias. * 

There is perhaps no sharp separation to be 
drawn between the Lower and Middle Lias. 
The two beds are conformable to each other, 
although the fossils distinguish them, and there 
is some difference in their mineral character. 
The Middle Lias comprises the marl stone, 
which forms an escarpment in the middle of 
England ; and it also includes the ironstone 
series, which is well developed in the Cleveland 
district of Yorkshire, and southward through 
Lincolnshire into Oxfordshire. The Middle 
Lias is about 250 feet thick on the south coast ; 
and 140 feet thick on the Yorkshire coast. 
Near Cheltenham the lower part includes some 
grey sand, and is about 150 feet thick. The 
difference from the Lower Lias in fossils is 
chiefly in the species of Ammonites and Belem- 
mtes. Some of its upper beds are known as 
the Belemmte beds, from the abundance of 
tliis fossil. In thes^ beds many star fishes of 
the genus Ophiodernm are •found, both on the 
Yprkshire coast, and near Charmouth. 

The Upper Lias is usually very thin^l: thc’ 
coast of Dorsetshire, about 70 feet, including 
the associated sands near Charmouth. But it 
thickens northward to 300 feet near Cheltenham, 
and 400 feet further north in Bredon Hill; 
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maintaining a thickness of 300 feet in Leicester- 
shire, but thinning in Lincolnshire and York- 
shire to 200 feet or less. On the Yorkshire 
coast it is often known as alum shale, alum 
having formerly been obtained from the cliffs 
and manufactured from the shale* Near the 
base ther^ are beds of jet, in which the rings of 
growth of the coniferous trees out of which it 
was formed, may occasionally be observed. In 
the Upper Lias at Jlminster many Ichthyosaurs, 
Plesiosaurs, and crocodiles of the group Teleo- 
sauria are met with. A little higher up, in the 
zone of the Ammonite/^ communis and Ammonite.^ 

hifrons near 
Whitby, the 
same genera 
occur, though 
they are some- 
times met with 
in the under- 
lying zone of 
Ammovites sev- 

Fia. 21.-~Cardinia Usicii; Uas. pentwm^ whicll 

yields the jet. 

The Upper Lias of Gloucestershire and War- 
wickshire contains a considerable number of insect 
remains, probably derived from the forests in 
which the coniferou*s trees grew, which appear to 
have been allied to the living Araucaria. There 
the remains of Cycads, such as Zamia^ 
and of a few ferns ; so that, although there is no 
such evidence of a land surface as in the Triassic 
period, the occurrence of ipsects in district^ which, 
in the previous period of the Triss, yield ^be 
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remains of terrestrial animals, appears to show 
that the physical change which brought the Lias 
to an end, and caused the Midford sands to be 
superimposed upon it, was substantially a bring- 
ing back again in part, by means of upheaval, of 
the shallow jrater conditions which prevailed in 
the Trias period. 

The yellow sands, 200 feet in thickness at 
Bridport, which pass northward into Somerset- 
shire and Gloucestershire, under the name of 
Midford sands, gradually thin away. But since 
they indicate the same conditions as afterwards 
reappear in the Northampton sands in the 
middle of England, they may be grouped with 
the Oolites rather than with the Lias. 


CHAPTER XVJ. 

THE OOLITES. 

The Oolites are granular lime tones of limited 
exjbeht, contained between clays, which" in this 
country ranges between I>orset8hire and the north 
coast of Yorkshire. They form three limestone 
terraces in the south*of EngUnd, each of which 
rests on a clay, and hence have sometimes been 
naiiied Lower, Middle, and Up[)er. It 
convenient to adopt two divisions. The Lower 
Oolites include every bed above the Lias to the 
Cornbrash. The Uppeij, Oolite? extend from the 
Oxford Clay to the Portland Oolite. 
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Lower Oolites. 

The Midfm^d Sands are seen near Bath making 
the base of the Oolites. The sand appears to 
have been derived from the south, because the 
whole of the Lower Oolites are represented by 
sands in 'Dorsetshire. The Midford Sands dis- 
appear to the north of the Cotswold hills, probably 
because they are represented there by clay which 
is not distinguished from the Lias. 

The beds named Northampton Sands occur in 
the same geological position in Northamptonshire. 
They are about 70 feet of brown sands and yellow 
sanastone, with ironstone, which is a valuable iron 
ore. They arc caj>ped by grey and white sand, 
containing beds of lignite, which may have ac- 
cumulated in an estuary. Their fossils are mainly 
those of the Inferior Oolite : and they are pro- 
bably a geographical continuation of the Midford 
Sands. 

In Yorkshire the beds which rest on the Lias 
arc known as Dogger. They are about 90 feet 
of yellow sand covered by concretions of Oolitic 
ironstone, usually sandy. Like the Northampton 
sands, they are capped by current-bedded sands 
and shales among which are b^ds df impure coal. 
The fossils of those estuarij^e sands include ferns, 
a large Eqvisetum often found erect among the 
blownsand, and the Cycad Zamia. They indi- 
old land surface. The beds which rest 
upon these sands show a similar want 6f contin- 
uity where they are exposed at the surface of 
the country. • , 

The Inferior Oolite is limited to the west of* 
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England. In the Cotswold Hills it is about 250 
feet thick, mainly limestone. At its base is the 
pea grit, with concretions about the size of peas. 
Above it are the Oolite limestones with texture 
like the hard roe of fish, known to builders as 
freestone, termed Roe-stone, which alternate with 
marl. A little sand remains when the limestone 
is dissolved. The rock thins away to the east 
beyond Woodstock. Its fossils include Terehratula 
Jimbna, Pholodomya Jidicida, Ostrea Marshii, Glypens 
plotii. 

In Northamptonshire the beds are replaced, 
first, at the base by a thin bedded, shelly lime- 
stone used for rooting, known as CoUyweston 
Slate. It is sometimes 20 feet thick. The great 
mass of the Inferior Oolite is represented by a 
limestone known as Lincolnshire limestone^ which 
thins away to the north and south. It is 
200 feet thick at its maximum, and forms an 
escarpment terrace in Northamptonshire and 
Lincolnshire. 

In Yorkshire this period of time is represented 
by the middle estuarine beds with bands of coal 
and plants, seen in Gristhorpe Bay ; above which 
is the marine Scarborough limestone, with 4he 
Inferior Oolite fossil Arrtnimiftes Humphrey- 
sianus. ^ 

The Fuller’s Earth in the south of England 
capsthe Inferior Oolite, and divides it from the 
wiifpifllfr Oolite. It is a series of clays, marl, and 
earthy limestone known as Fuller’s Earth rock. 
The stratum, sometimes blue, sometimes yellow 
of Fuller’s Earth of commerce is only a few feet 
thick. The Fuller’s Earth in Dorsetshire, is 
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estimated ;at 400 feet in thickness. In the 
Midland counties the Upper Estuarine beds 
represent it with 30 feet of sands, clays and 
limestones. On the Scarborough coast their 
thickness is 200 feet, and, besides remains of 
terrestrial plants, they contain the fresh water 
pond shell Amdmita. ^ 

The Great Oolite is more local than the Inferior 
Oolite. At Miachinhampton it includes shelly 
beds. At Bath it is a freestone 50 feet thick, 
sometimes with oolitic texture, sometimes marly. 
It is seldom oolitic to the north of the Cotswold 
Hills. 

To the north-east, the Bath oolite is repre- 
sented by the Sionesfield shte^ a concretionary 
thin -bedded limestone, formed in part by the 
destruction of older beds of oolitic rock. It 
indicates near proximity to land. Its fossils 
are the fronds of ferns, foliage and fruits of 
cycads, branches of coniferous trees. There 
are beetles, dragon-flies, butterflies, and other 
insects. Lower jaws of four kinds of mammals 
have been found, named Amjphitherium, Amphi- 
hdeSy Fhascolothenum and Stereognathus, which, on 
th^ eyidence of their teeth, appear to be allied to 
Marsupials, though* a thigh bone resembles that 
of the Australian duck bill Ornithm'hfKhm. 
Flying saurians are named ^hamphocephalus. 
Long snouted types of crocodile occur, and 
remains of the great terrestrial carn!t*;g4 rfl>u<i 
Megalosajurus, which appeared first in the In- 
ferior Oolite. All these fossils are in a bed 
full of marine shells, 

About*' Bath and in Dorsetshire the Grekt 
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Oolite is succeeded by a brown clay crowded 
with the Apiocrinus, or pear encrinite, which has 
a cylindrical stem. This clay, named Bradfoi'd 
clay, separates the Great Oolite from the thin- 
bedded Forest marble above it. That shelly 
limestone at Enslow Bridge near Oxford, at 
Chipping Norton, and other localities yields the 
remains of Cetiosaurus, which is the largest terres- 
trial fossil reptile found in this country. 

In Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire there 
is a clay above the Great Oolite limestone, in 
the position of the Forest marble and Bradford 
clay, called the Blisworth clay. 

All these irregularities in mineral character 
of the Lower Oolites as they are traced through 
England may result from the sinuous contours 
of bays and promontories of the shores at the 
time of their depositure, which did not correspond 
with the line along which the several deposits come 
to the surface of the country at the present day. 

Cornhrash is the name given to a shelly lime- 
stone which closes the Lower Oolitic period. 
It is rarely more than 10 to 15 feet thick. 
Many of its fossils are like those of the Inferior 
Oolite. The most characteristic species is the 
Avicula echinaia. It is thovfersti deposit since 
the Lias which extends continuously through 
England, and is spen between Scarborough and 
Weymouth. It is evidence of a change in the 
sea-bed, which makes a break in the 
succession of the strata. 

Upper Oolites. 

There is no break in the order of succession 
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of the Oolitic rochs above the Ckyrnbrash, which 
would divide them into Middle and Upper Oolites. 
The differences in mineral character between the 
several beds are such as may be attributed to 
changes in level of the old land from which 
the sediments were derived, which removed the 
source of the deposited material from* time to 
time, to greater distances. 

The first effect of such an upheaval is seen in 
the Kelloway Hock, which forms concretionary 
sandy beds, and yellow sands and limestones 
80 feet thick on the Yorkshire coast. It is said 
to occur in Bedfordshire. It is named from 
occurrence at Kelloway Bridge in Wiltshire. 
This distribution may be connected with prox- 
imity to the Mendip ridge in the latter case, and 
connected with the Pennine chain in the former. 
The conditions which produced the Stonefield 
slate probably produced the Wiltshire Kellow'ay 
rock ; and the conditions of the sand beds in the 
Yorkshire Lower Oolites are approximated to by 
the Yorkshire Kelloway rock. This deposit is 
more important in France. 

The Oxford clay is manifestly the consequence 
of a depression which pi evented the coarse sandy 
sediment fromj-eacting so far out from its source 
as in the previous age. This clay, which is 170 
feet thick in Yorkshif e, and ^600 feet thick in 
Dorset, is therefore superimposed upon the 
Kelloway rock. Near its base, about^Petjj^j.^ 
borough, jbhe Oxford clay abounds in remains of 
timber trees, apparently coniferous. Its plant 
remains also include ^xads. It yields the 
terrestrial reptiles Cetiosaurvs and Omosaurus, with 
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felteosaurian crocodiles, Ojfhthalmosaurus, which 
is an Ichthyosaur with three bones in the fore- 
arm instead of two. The big headed Pliosaurus 
is common; Muraenosaurus is a long-necked 
pliosiosaurian with single headed ribs to the 
neck, and two bones in the forearm. The 
commonishells in the Oxford clay are the oyster 
Gi'yplma dilatata, Belemnites hastatus, Armiwnites 
Duncani, and Ammonites cm'datus. The Ampthill 
Clay and Oxford Oolite rest upon the Oxford clay. 
The Ampthill clay is seen between Ampthill in 
Bedfordshire and Acklam Wold in Yorkshire. 

The Coralline Oolite interlaces with the clay 
in Bedfordshire by a number of thin beds of blue 



Fig. 23. — Belemnltos Owenl, an intemil thell ol a kind of cuttle- 
fish. The “ Guard ” is broken to show t’lo conical phragma- 
conc hlch penetrates into it. Oxford Cluy. 


earthy limestone . Traced southward by Shotover, 
it forms two divisions ; and at Weymouth there 
is the sandy lower calcareous grit well defined, 
and an upper grit or sand which passes up to 
the Kimeridge clay. In Yorkshire this Oolite 
extends through the Howardian Hills by Malton, 
through the Vale of Pickering to Filey. At 
Upware, on the river Cam, a small reef full of 
coK|h» aj)pcars to result from the Carboniferous 
^fmestone having furnished calcareous matter to 
the neighbouring sea. The reptiles of this age, 
Ormsemrus and Pliosaurus^ are like those of the 
Oxford clay, but a grdat Megalosaurian,^ named 
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Strepiospondj/lus, has also been found at Wey- 
mouth and Malton in Yorkshire. 

The Kimeridge Clay . — The reef of limestone at 
Upware appears to be a dividing j^oint for the 
Kimeridge clay, which comes next in vertical 
succession. .In Cambridgeshire it is about 40 
feet thick, but thickens south-west to Dorsetshire 
to more than GOO feet thick, and its northern 
thickening to Yorkshire is almost as great. 
This clay contains inflammable beds known as 
Kimeridge coal, which divide into thin sheets 
like pa})er, and arc full of marine fossils. In 
Dorsetshire the clay is used as fuel, and has been 
used in making paraffin candles, and to })roduco 
gas for illumination of the neighbouring villages. 



Fia. 24. — Section showing the succcs ion of strata cast of OxforJ. 


These clays are full of beds of concretions of 
earthy limestone, named septaria, which are each 
'2 or 3 feet in diameter. 

The oldest known representative of the 
Iguanodoii is •found in this clay at Cumnor. 
And between Ely in Cambridgeshire and Swindon 
many fossil reptiles are found, such as Teleo- 
saurian crocodiles, peculiar turtles and Ichthyo- 
saurs. Colymbosaurm is a long-necked Ple^v^ca?'^:: 
with single heads to the neck ribs, distinguished 
by the massiveness of its t":m bones, and by 
having three bones in Jihe forearm instead of 
two. Omosaurus is a large land saurian found 
K 
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at Swindon. The common shells of the clay 
include Ostrea deltoidea, Exogyra vlrgula, Linguh 
avails and Ammonites biplex. 

The Solenhofen slate of Bavaria makes known 
numerous insects and other forms of terrestrial 
life of this period, including the pldest known 
bird. 

The Oldest Known End, 

A bird is known by its feathers ; though there 
is no reason why the covering to the skin should 
not be as variable in this group of animals as 
among reptiles or mammals. It is therefore 
remarkable that the oldest known bird named 
Archmopteryx has feathers as well developed as 
in the existing rci)resentatives of the class and 
similarly arranged. It is found in the litho- 
graphic slate of Solenhofen in Bavaria, which is 
of about the age of the Kimeridge clay, in the 
Upper part of the Oolites. The animal is an 
elegent slender bird which is chiefly remarkable 
for showing teeth in the jaws. About twelve, 
short and conical, occur on each side in the 
upper jaw. The skull is about two inches long, 
shaped like the skull in many existing birds’ with 
a circle of sclerotic bones deftndidg the eye. 

The neck and back are each about 2| inches 
long, and there is«a slender rat-like tail, of more 
than twenty elongated vertebrse, which is 6i 
-rficft?s long. The fore limbs are as well devel- 
oj^ed as the hind limbs. But they differ from 
existing birds in the bones of the metacarpus not 
being blended togetheif, and in the three digits 
terminating in sharp claws. The number of %he 
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phalanges in the three fingers is 2, 3, 4, They 
are thus similar to the digits of the hind limb, and 



Fig, 25.-<rSlielet(m of the oMest-Rootirn Wrd, Archceoptef^^, \ntneni)‘a^ 
‘ showing Impressions of the feathers on the wings, legs, aud 
From the lithographic stone of Solenhofen (after names). 


are apparently capable of being applied to the 
ground IJke the fore limb»of a quadruped, although 
the great development of the feathers attached to 
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the arm bones demonstrates that the wings were 
constructed on the same plan as in existing 
birds. 

The femur or thigh bone is about two inches 
long ; the drum stick is more than two inches 
and a half. And the slender metatarsus is about 
an inch and a (piartcr long. The three points of 



Fi«. 2(>. — Skull of Iho oldest-known bird with teeth, Archeeo- 
pleryx macrura (after W. Dames). A. orbit of the eye. 

B. pre-orbiUil vacuity. C. nostril. Sd. circle of bony plates 
round the. eye. h. tongue bones, mi. lower jaw. m and 
i7n, jaw bones. I. tear-bone. n. nose-bone. (After Daraes.) 

difference from existing birds are* the elongated 
tail bearing feathers on each vertebra, the teeth, 
and the claws on the three digits of the hand. 


Close of the Oolitic period. 

A great change in life took place between the 
Kimeridge clay and the Portland Oolite which 
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rests upon it. And although the granular Oolitic 
texture, which the Portland limestone shows in 
the south of England, has caused it to be associ- 
ated with the older Coralline Oolite, and Lower 
Oolites, it yet marks the beginning of a great 
uprising of the sea-bed, which extended eastward 
from the Mendip Hills during the succeeding 
periods of time. Many of its fossils may justify 
its position in the Oolitic series, but the physical 
conditions of upheaval, and representation by 
limestone and sand, a23pear also to link it with the 
great terrestrial ejioch of Purbeck and Wealdeii 
beds, which form a portion of the Neocomian 
i:)eriod of time. 

The Portland strata arc almost limited in a 
recognisable form to the south of England, though 
the horizon is defined by fossils in the clay beds 
at the top of the Kimeridge clay in Filey Bay. 
A thin sandy layer Avith characteristic Portland 
fossils caps the Kimeridge clay through Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire. It is not 
always possible to draw a line between this 
feeble representative of the Portland sand and 
the overlying sand termed Neocoiniaii, so that the 
Portland sand appears like the beginning of the 
shore conditions, nvhich lasted in the area of 
South Britain till th enclose of the Lower Green- 
sand. • 

On the Yorkshire coast there is break 
whatever in mineral character from the fomci * 
idge clay to the Hunstanton Ked Limestone at 
the base of the chalk. ^ 

Amoi\g the fossils of the Portland beds several 
species of Perm, Astarte, etc., are found which 
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resemble fossils of tbe Kimeridge clay, but there 
are also species of Cyprim^ Feckn, Cerithimi, etc., 
which resemble Neocomian forms. Lucina port- 
landica is one of the characteristic bivalve fossils. 


CHAPTER XVJI. 

Keocomian. * 

The Neocomian period of geological time is 
completely represented in this country in the 
Spceton clay, which is about 300 feet thick,, and 
seen to the north of Flamborough Head- “The 
basement bed of this deposit is the Coprolite bed 
which divides it from the Kimeridge clay on 
which the Speeton clay rests. That bed is a layer 
of nodules of phosphate of lime, which apparently 
were formed about fossils, like similar beds of 
phosphate of lime in newer deposits in Bedford- 
shire and Suffolk. This layer of phosphates 
marks a change in the life; so that the shells 
which characterise the Kimeridge clay below, do 
not pass above it. It was formerly supposed to 
occur at the top of the Porthind 'beds, but the 
Ammonites regarded as Pqytlandian occur above 
this junction bed. t 

Therp-^’s therefore some gi'ound for regarding 
Speeton clay above the Coprolite bed as. 
representing in unbroken marine secpience the 
geological ages which in the south of England are 
partly lacustrine, partly terrestrial, an^ partly 
marine, and known as the Portland beds, the 
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Purbeck, and the Wealden beds, and the Lower 
Greensand; 

The lowest division of the Speeton clay is 
known as the zone of Belemnites lateralis. The 
Lucina Portlandica is found in the Coprolite bed, 
and a variety of the Exogyra sinuata appears 
somewhat higher up. The next division is the 
zone of Belemnites jaculum, which ranges through 
about 12G feet of clay in which there is a large 
number of characteristic Ammonites, with species 
of Terebratula and Rhynchonella. The third 
zone is that of the Belemnites semi-canal tculaius. 
In this zone in the Ammonites Deshayesii found in 
the Lower Greensand of the south of England. 
The uppermost zone of the Speeton clay is that 
of Belemnites minimus. This fossil which in the 
aputh of England abounds in the Gault, here 
occurs in association with Inoceramus conctntricm^ 
Inoceramm sulcatiis and Nucula pectinakty which 
are also common gault species. The clays, which 
are mostly dark blue, and blue black, become red 
at the top, so that there appears to be a transi- 
tion from the red clay to the argillaceous red 
limestone, known as the Hunstanton Limestone, 
oy i^ed chalk of early writers. 

The top btkls of the Speeton clay may therefore 
be newer than the Neocomian of which the upper 
limit is the Lower Ureensajid of the south ot 
England. The other beds give a threefold divi- 
sionJ So that the Portland and Purbeck niiiestor>e« 
of Swindon correqiond to the Bcletrenies lateralis 
beds, which are represented by the Upper Volga 
beds of Russia. The piiddle beds, apparently, 
would correspond to the Wealden period of tne 
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south of England, Belgium, and Hanover, while 
the zone of Belemniies semi-canaliculatus corre- 
sponds to the Lower Greensand. 

While these beds were being laid down in a 
region which underwent but little change of 
level, so that an uninterrupted deposit of clay 
was accum\ilated, the land was upheaved, further 
south, into those shallow water conditions, of 
which the Portland beds are evidence, which 
pass without an appreciable break into the 
lacustrine and terrestrial Purbcck series. There 
is nothing to show that the terrestrial surface 
was more or less than an enlargement of the 
land which in previous ages of secondary time 
had supplied the insects, mammals, plants ■ and 
terrestrial reptiles which are found in various 
beds of the Upper and Lower Oolites, and which, 
by its varying elevation, had effected the distribu- 
tion and nature of the sediments, all through the 
lower secondary period. 

The limestone beds appear to have owed their 
existence largely to the influence of the Carboni- 
ferous limestone, for many evidences are found 
that it was repeatedly denuded, while the 
sandstones and clays were suj)plied partly .'by 
sediments derived from denudations of older 
slatcy and schistose rocks. The existence of the 
Purbeck beds, whicji in Dorsetshire are alterna- 
tions of ^dn-bedded white limestone, with bands 
■of dark coloured clay, shows that the streams of 
fresh water coming from off the land into the 
lake, charged the fresh water with carbonate of 
lime, just as they had 4)reviously charj^ed the 
sea ; while the uplifting of the earth’s surfa^ce 
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above the sea-level, was so gradual that there is 
no break between the marine and fresh water 
beds. Near the base of the Pmbeck beds in 
Dorsetshire an old land surface is found, known 
to the quarry men as the Dirt Bed. It is well 
seen in the clilfs of Lul worth Cove in the Isle of 
Pill beck, and in the Isle of Portland. Here coni- 
ferous trees, sometimes a foot or two in diameter, 
lie prostrate, but the roots and lower parts of 
the trunk remain erect as they gi’ew. Some of 
the coniferous trees show nearly 200 rings of 
annual growth and a length of sixty feet. 
Among them are the short stems of Cycads, 
Avhich resemble the living Cycas revolata. 

The Lower Piirbeck also contains a multitude 
of insect remains, on several different horizons. 
They are chiefly in cream-coloured marl, and 
include the wing cases and bodies of beetles, 
dragon-flies, and other insects. 

A terrestrial surface at the base of the Middle 
Purbeck is evidenced by many jaws, and a few 
other remains of small mammals. They appear 
to be little insectivorous marsupials, such as 
Trianiodov, Spain cother mm, and the type like the 
kguigaroo-rat, which is named Plagiaulax. 

The Middkj Parbeck inclndes some marine 
layers with cockle snells, oysters and pectens, 
with occasioi al ripple-mark«d sandstone. The 
marine beds alternate with the fresh-w^er beds, 
in which the common shells which live in existing 
ponds, Paludina, Planorhis, PJrysaj etc., appear 
for the first time. 

The Upper Purbeck beds are interesting, first, 
for yielding the grey Paludina marble, anciently 
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used for decorative carving and monuments in 
the interior of churches ; and, secondly, for the 
number , of its fresh- water tortoises, named Plewo- 
sternoiif which differ from their living allies in 
having an extra jmir of bones, stretching over 
the middle of the breast-plate, kijown as the 
plastron. * 

In Swanage Bay the overlying Wealden beds 
differ from the Purbeck beds in being sands and 
clays. In the boring near Battle in Sussex, 
the Purbeck beds, formerly known as the Ash- 
burUham beds, contain some important layers of 
gypsum, but no other calcareous deposits; and 
are like the Wealden beds in mineral character. 

The Wealden straU exhibit two types. In 
Dorsetshire and in the Isle of Wight they com- 
prise alternations of numerous beds of grit, sand 
and clay, frequently of the most brilliant red 
colour. A few marine shells, 8})ecies of Pecten, 
occur in the lower Wealden beds of the Isle of 
Purbeck. In the Isle of Wight they have yielded 
multitudes of vegetable remains, among which 
are pine cones, and especially the fossil forest of 
Brook, where however, the great forest trees 
appear to be drifted and water-logged. In thepe 
beds have been found the remains of many 
extraordinary terrestrial reptiles. The Orniiho- 
cheirus type of Ptergdactyl appears, which has the 
earlier jo^its of the backbone blended together, 
as in tne frigate bird. There is a terrestrial 
saurian named PolacanthuSy which had the lower 
part of the body covered with a complete shield 
like that of an armadillp. Associated with it is 
the Belgian Igmnodm, the great Cetibsauri^n 
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named OrnUhopsis, and the genera named Mypsih- 
phodon^ Sphenospoibdylusj Fectisaurus^ etc. 

Further to the north, in the typical Wealden 
country of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, these beds, 
instead of being multitudinous and irregular, 
become separated into great divisions of tolerably 
uniform mineral character. The Ashdown Sand 
is in the main a hard yellow sandstone. The 
Wadhurst Clay above it, is a number of alterna- 
tions of shale and hardened sand frequently 
ferruginous, with plant remains. The Tun- 
bridge Wells Sand is about 150 feet of sandstone 
more or less divided by thin beds of clay, which 
may thicken locally. Above these beds, which 
are named Hastings Sand, comes the Weald 
Clay, which is 900 feet thick in the south-east 
4f Kent, and 400 feet thick in the west of Surrey. 
It is full of bands of fresh -water limestone, 
formed of fresh-water shells, especially Paludina. 

In various localities in Sussex, particularly 
near Hastings, the footprints of Jguanodon have 
been found, and both there and at Cuckfield 
a multitude of bones occur. They include 
small species of Plesiosaur of the genus Cmmlio- 
Saums and an Ichthyosaur possibly estuarine, 
together with a •group of terrestrial saurians, 
entirely different frorq those of the Isle of Wight. 
These remains include Felorosaurus, the Igm- 
nodon Mantell% Siidiosaurus and 
as well as fresh-water tortoises. Many plants 
are met with on this horizon, including some 
ferns, like SphenoptenSj with the fronds well 
preserved ; and numerous Cycads. Fresh water 
shells include the existing Unio. The terres- 
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trial fauna is very imperfectly known in com- 
parison with that buried in the deep valleys 
near Mons in Belgium, from which entire 
skeletons of Igutmodm and other reptiles have 
been obtained. Along the northern outcrop of 
the Neocomian strata, fjy Farringdon, Potton 
and Upw^re, numerous remains have occurred of 
Igmnodon^ Megalosavrui^^ and other terrestrial 
saurians like those of the Weald, and with them 
are remains of Cycads, Pandanus and Pines. 
On this outcrop the Neocomian Sand rests 
successively on the Kimeridge Clay, Ampthill 
Clay, and Oxford Clay as at Sandy and Wol)urn 
in Bedfordshire, showing that an unconformity 
separates the Neocomian strata from the Oolites 
in the middle of England. 

The Lower Greensand is a marine l)ed which 
extends over the fresh-water series of the Weald. 
But beyond the Wealdeii area the sands are 
termed Neocomian ; because, although they 
exhibit a threefold division, it is difficult always 
to prove that .these parts correspond to the 
Portland and Purbeck, Weald, and Lower 
Greensand respectively. In the Isle of Wight, 
the Lower Greensand consists of a large number 
of alternating beds of sand afld cky, more than 
900 feet thick. More thai:^ eighty distinct layers 
have been grouped* into sixteen beds. So that 
the con^ions of deposition of the Weald seem 
to have continued through the succeeding epoch 
of time ; and occasionally the remains of an 
Igmnodon became floated into the Lower Green- 
sand from land diminished by depressign of its 
level. There is the same correspondence qi 
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the Lower Greensand to the Weald en beds in 
stratigraphical succession in the typical Wealden 
area of Sussex. The Lower Greensand is divided, 
in the section between Hythe and Folkestone, 
into the Atherfield Clay at the base, which is 
sometimes marine clay resting on the Weald 
Clay, and sometimes loose sharp sand. Secondly, 
the Hythe beds (or Kentish rag) are alterna- 
tions of thin bedded limestone and sand with 
beds of chert. Thirdly, the Sandgate beds are 
sandy clays not very coherent, often green, 
like the underlying beds. And fourthly, the 
Folkestone beds, are usually yellowish, uncon- 



Fia. 27.— Section from Folkestone to Hythe, showing above the fresh- 
water Weald Clay, the divisions of the raai’ine Low'er Q-reensaud, 
named Atherfield beds, Hythebeds, Sandgate beds, Folkestone beds. 

solidated, and appear to correspond to the fer- 
ruginous sands of Shanklin in the Isle of Wight, 
Fuller’s earth occurs at many horizons in the 
Sandgate bed's. The HyLhe beds occasionally 
contain beds of cher^ derived from the growth 
and breaking up of siliceous sponges. Near 
Maidstone it has yielded boulders ofej^ranite, 
which may have been the anchor stones of 
marine plants like Fucus. Bemains of terrestrial 
plants and of Igmnodon indicate near proximity 
of the Maidstone area tOiland, which is paralleled 
in the Isle of Wight. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


Lower Cretaceous Strata. 

Ever since the Carboniferous period,the influence 
of a dividing line extending east to west, due to 
elevation of the rocks between AVorcestershire 
and Lincolnshire, has been more or less persistent. 
It has influenced the mineral character of strata 
and distribution of life. It has given a distinct 
character to the Oolitic rocks south of Banbury, 
to that shown by the succession of rocks further 
north. The same geographical conditions separ- 
ate the Neocomian rocks north and south of the 
laud barrier indicated on the south by the Pur- 
beck and AVealden rocks. A like physical 
difference is seen in some of the Cretaceous rocks. 

In so far as can be judged by fossils, the change 
from Speeton clay to Hunstanton limestone took 
place in the middle of the Gault ; since the fossils 
in the bottom beds of the red limestone include 
the same Gault species as are found in the top 
beds of the underlying clay. 

A similar transition in physical character, is 
seen in Norfolk from the bfowh* sands, locally 
termed Carstone at Hunstanton, to the sandy 
Hunstanton limestone which there rests upon it. 
This sipfession has sometimes led to the belief 
that the upper part of those sands is of the age 
of the Lower Gault. 

But while there is an apparent conformity of 
the Cretaceous to the •Neocomian beds on the 
east coast of England, at Speeton there was^ a 
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manifest change in the lilt of the land farther 
west, which caused the sea at that time to extend 
over the edges of the older Secondary strata. 
This is seen in land in the district which is now 


East Yorkshire by the deposit of the Hunstan- 
ton limestone which covers the edges of the 
Oolitic rocks. There appears to ha^e been a 
similar depression of land at the same time to 
the west, in Dorsetshire and Devonshire, which 
resulted in the deposition of sands, known as the 
BlacMotcn Qremsand^ over the whole of the Lower 


Secondary 
rocks, and 
partly upon 
theCarbon- 
i f c r 0 u s 
iH)cks about 
Exeter, at 
the time 
when these 
cretaceous 
beds began 
to be form- 



ed. 

are*. 


There 28, — Ammonites Deshaynsil, from near the base 


thus 


of the Lower Greensand, Athtrficld. 


sands in the#* west in Dorset and Devon, which 


appear to represent a part, if not the whole, of 
the Gault; perhaps ^the Upper Gault, and the 
Upper Greensand. There is a Eed Limestone 
in tne north-east from Norfolk to aort^of Elam- 


borough, which is a similarly undivided deposit. 
Placed geographically between these sands in the 
south-west and limestepe in the north-east, are 
the strata known as Gault and Upper Greensand. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH. 

The Gault rests on Lower Greensand and 
Neocomian Sands. It is a blue micaceous clay, 
dark in colour in the lower part, where it is 
rich in fossils, and full of layers of concretions of 
phosphate of lime, which contains a large amount 
of iron pyrites in some localities. Jts thickness 
in the south of England is about 150 feet, but it 
thickens to more than 2(l0 feet at Hitchin ; and 
one boring at Boham is said to have passed 
through 450 feet witliout jwcjrcing it. Yet it 
thins away in the south of Norfolk, and there 
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Fig, 29. — Cliff section, Hunstanton, Norfolk. Upon the hrown Neo- 
coniiai Sandstone is the red Hunstanton LimesUme, four feet thick. 
The Lower Chalk rises from tlie beach to the top of the cliff, the 
dip being east. 

develops caltkareoiis beds in its upper part, Vi'hipli 
probably show that the Iluoetariton limestone, 
which first begins to be recognised near Sandring- 
ham, includes the^ Upper Gault. The Gault 
extends as a clay all round the Weald, and 
througl^lie Isle of Wight ; so that its distribu- 
tion is connected Avith the area occupied by the 
Wealden beds ; and the changes of level by which 
that district was effected 
The Ujf]>er Greensand generally follows tlje 
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distribution of the Gault ; but there are certain 
areas from which it is abs^it as a recognisable 
sand. It is well developed in the Isle of Wight, 
and extends from Eastbourne through the South 
Downs and .through the greater part of the North 
Downs * buUthere is no deposit of a saiij^y nature 
in the Maidstone country, found between the 
Gault and the chalk, which pass insensibly into 
each other. Fi’om Wiltshire the Upper Green- 
sand extends to Tring, as a green sand, which is 
there about 30 feet 
thick ; east of Tring 
its sandy character 
is lost. It has been 
found by a well bor- 
ing again to put on 
the character of a 
green sand under 
Norwich. ' All the 
intervening country, 
which Professor 
Hull regards as 
having been land, 
during the deposi- 
tion of the Garbo ni- Fig, bo.— A mmonites planulatus, Cam- 
ferous limCiBton^, Greensand. 

is covered witU' a |:hin bed known as the 
(Cambridge Greensand^ which ds not more than 
a foot or two in thickness, anddsn^onsists 
of nodules of phosphate of lime embedded in a 
paste of green grains of glauconite and marl, 
which entombs the most remarkable assemblage 
of fossils^ yielded by any^formation in Britain. 

When this bed is traced north it is lost ; and 
• L 
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in SO far as can be judged from physical evidence, 
and its fossils, it has merged in the Hunstanton 
limestone, which divides into three thin beds. 
The middle layer of that rock is largely formed 
of concretions of phosphate of lime. At the base 
of the chalk wolds the limestone augments from 
4 feet at Hunstanton to a considerable thickness 


at Speeton, where its upper beds become very 
irregular, and pass into the white chalk without 
stratigraphical planes of separation. The irre- 
gular diffusion of the red colour in parts of the 
chalk would appear to indicate that the colour 
has an organic origin. 


The succession of the Upper Greensand upon 

the Gault, is 

manifestly a 
consequence of 
upheaval of 
the old land 
from which the 
Upper Green- 


Kiq. 31.— Part of the stem of an Encrinite (screw- 
stone), derh ed from the Carboniferous lime- 
stone found In the Cambridge Greensand. 


sand was de- 
rived, bringing 
the source of 


the sediment nearer ; so that it became coarser. 
The Gault at AVaro re?sts ^directly upon 
the AVenlock limestoqe. At Cheshunt it 
rests upon the * purple Devonian mudstones. 
Therejf'"e this eastern country of England gives 
no evidence of having been submerged 
during all the Secondary ages till the Gault 
sea spread over it, and Gault was laid upon it. 
And since some fossils^ like those of the Carboni- 
ferous limestone, obviously derived, have occurred 
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in the Neocomiau beds of Upware, and in the 
Cambridge Greensand (Fig. 31), it is probable that 
the upheaval which brought about the formation 
of the Upper Greensand, raised the area of 
ancient rocks beneath the Gault. It became too 
shallow for.the accumulation of anythpig but the 
phosphatic products of marine animal and vege- 
table life, boulders of the parent rocks, sliltes, 
schists, quartzites, granites, of the neighbouring 
land ; and the multitudinous remains of Cimcs 
liosaurus and Ichthyosaurs, and Chelonians ; 
together with true lizards, allied to the monitor ; 
and crocodiles of existing types. There are many 
terrestrial saurians allied to the armoured Sceli- 
doeaurus of the Lias, a score of Pterodactyls of 
all sizes of the genus Orriithochirus. One Ptero- 
flactyle, at least, is toothless. This type, which 
has smooth jaws like the jaws of a bird, is named 
Ornithostmm. The oldest known British bird is 
found in this bed. It is allied to the divers. 

Cretaceous Birds. 

The oldest British fossil bird is found in the 
Cambridge Upper Greensand. The bones in- 
dicate an animal as large as the red-throated 
Diver. Som^ bohes are like the living genus 
Colymbus; others shpw resemblances to Grebes 
and Cormorants ; and possibly, in the hip 
gird^ to penguins. The skull is singularly 
like that of the red-throated Diver in size and 
form, and the joints of the backbone are similar, 
but not identical. The femur, the thigh-bone, 
was more than IJ inch ^ong; and the drumstick 
bone of the leg develops a process like a patella 
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at the knee joint, but it is much smaller than 
in the Grebes. The bone ma)^’ have been 4 
inches long. The metatarsus differs from the 
bone in all existing birds, because it shows no 
sign of the tarsal bones being blended with it. 
It was pfobably about 2| inches kng, so that 
the animal may not have exceeded a height of 
15 inches. It is unknown whether these birds 
possessed vniigs. The saddle-shaped mode of 
union between the vertebrae of the neck is as 
well developed as in existing birds ; but it is 
either absent in the back, or imperfectly developed, 
since joints of the back-bone have the ends cup- 
shaped. There is no evidence that the tail was 
short. It is certain that this bird was a water- 
bird, and it probably fed under the water, like 
the divers. It is named Enaliornis. In the 
Greensand of New Jersey birds have also been 
found which show strong affinities with the 
living divers; and since those birds possess 
teeth, it is not improbable that teeth were also 
present in the jaws of the bird from the 
Cambridge Greensand. The bi-concave condition 
of the dorsal vertebrae of Enaliornis is ,also 
found in one of the American genera. * - 
The existence of these folsils '*goes to show 
that the family of divers already existed in the 
cretaceous seas ; and that their jaws were armed 
with teft*:b, which are not found in any birds of 
more recent date. Birds have also been found 
in the Chalk of Seania in Sweden but the bones 
are few. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


CHALK. 

The superpfi>sition of the chalk upon the Upper 
Greensand, and the rocks which represent it, was 
the consequence of a rapid depression of old 
continental land from which the sediments had 
been denuded which built up the lower cretaceous 
beds. Land did not entirely disappear at once. 
There are a few places in Europe in which the 
cretaceous flora is met -with, such as Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Halden in Westphalia, Quedlinburg 
and Blankeriburg in the Harz, Mollctin in 
Moravia, and Niederschcena in Saxony. The 
fossil plant-life found in theee localities differs 
a little, but includes similar types to those in 
the cretatjeous rocks of Greenland, and North 
America. At Aix, the cretaceous basin consists 
of sands and sandstones about 300 feet thick, 
which rest upon the old primary rock which had 
been a land surface. The sands have been 
regarded as of the age of the Upper Chalk, 
though they contain some shells of the ago of 
the Upper Greensa*nd. 

The chalk abounds, in scattered fragments of 
ancient crystalline rocks in its lower part. In 
some localities in the south-east of Eitgland its 
lower beds contain enough clay to give it an 
aluminous odour ; while, in the west of England, 
its lower beds frequently contain grains of 
quartz. Proximity to land is indicated almost as 
definitely by the pre^rvation of branches of 
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Sequoia, in the lower chalk of Cambridgeshire, 
and all through the chalk period large timber 
trees are found which hare sunk water-logged, 
more or less destroyed by the borings of the 
ship worm Teredo. The presence of the remains 
f;f animalsf like the flying Ornithosanrs and the 
long-bodied lizard iJolichosanrus, also indicate 
proximity to land. The larger part of the chalk 
IS supposed to have been accumulated in moderate 
depth of water, because the rock almost every- 
where shows evidence of slow changes of currents 
on the sea-bed. 

The chalk is divided into four deposits, 
partly on the evidence of its physical characters, 
and partly from the nature of its fossils. The 
lower part of the rock, often termed Chalk Marl, 
comprif^es the Grey Chalk of Dover, which is 
coloured with clayey matter, and is known as 
the Chalk Marl and Totternhoe Stone. The 
bottom beds contain many univalve shells, and 
many survivors of the remarkrible series of 
Cephalopoda, named Scaphites (boat-shaped), Turn- 
Hies (spirally turreted), Bacnlites (staft-like), etc,, 
which are so characteristic of the Gault and 
epper Greensand. • « 

The Loirer Chalk, which succeeds the Chalk 
Marl, terminates upward ki the bed knoi^n as 
the zone of Holasttr suh-glohosus. It is thin in 
the easte^'i counties, but becomes thicker in the 
south of England. It is covered by the Mel- 
bourne rock, a bed formed of chalk boulders, 
embedded in a paste of chalk, and resting upon 
a plane of erosion as marked as that hj which 
the Cambridge GreensanU rests on the Gaplt, 
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indicating a change of level, which uplifted the 
underlying deposit. 

The overlying beds are the Middle Chalk. 
This part of the chalk lies between the Mel- 
bourne Kock below, and a hard phosphatic bed 
above, known as the Chalk Kock, wjiich rings 
under the hammer. Between these limits the 
Middle Chalk is about 350 feet thick in Bucking- 
hamshire and Bedfordshire, and more than 200 
feet thick in Cambridgeshire. It is thinner in 
the North Downs. It contains some thin beds 
of flint in the Upper part, which is known as 
the zone of Bolaster The Middle Chalk 

is a great lenticular deposit, which is frequently 
marly, as though a quantity of clay had been 
deposited, while the chalk was being built up, by 
‘the growth of its characteristic organisms. This 
portion of the chalk has been thought to derive 
its clay 'from the old land, of which the Cam- 
bridge Greensand is evidence in the previous 
period of time, the intermixed clay being the 
liner river mud carried out into the ocean from 
a region of ancient and crystalline rocks removed 
to a greater distance in the depression of land. 
On- this horizon there are multitudes of cup- 
sponges with silfceous skeletons, of the genus 
Ventriculites. The Middle Chalk is chiefly con- 
spicuous for wanting most of the peculiar 
Cephalopods of the Lower Chalk, , and for 
wanting the sea-urchins and starfishes of the 
Upper. Chalk. 

The Upper Chalk, which is only about 250 feet 
thick jn the North Downs near Croydon, 
attains its maximum «thickness north and south. 
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At Norwich it is about 500 feet thick ; and in 
the Isle of Wight its thickness may be lOOO 
feet. At Lyme Eegis its thickness appears to 
be reduced to 50 feet. It is whiter and softer 
than the chalk below. The flint which character- 
ises it, occurs sometimes in horizonij/al tabular 
layers, in the planes of bedding. Sometimes 
they are in concretionary nodules, fantastically 
irregular in form, which arc not absolutely 
limited to the planes of bedding; occasionally 
these concretions are connected together by tabu- 
lar flint. The flint 
nodules have grown 
since the upheaval 
of the chalk, and 
they are, as a rule, 
scantily developed 
on the opposite side 
of a slight disloca- 
tion wherever the 
chalk has been 
strained and frac- 
tured, as along the 

Fig. 32,— -The shepherd’s heart sea- vallev of • thp 
urchin, Micrast»-r oor-anffulnum, ^ « . 

from the Uj per Chalk. 1 hamCS. 1 he VCTtl-. 

cal* layers of flint 
which have been deposited j^n such fissures have 
cut off the water supply ; so that the flints arc 
large on side of such a barrier and small 
on the opposite side. 

When the chalk is examined under the micro- 
scope about one-half of its bulk appears to con- 
sist of microscopic orgimisms, of the group 
foraminifera, some of whkh appeared in ttie 
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oldest rocks and survive at the present day. 
The more important of these foraminifera com- 
prise the heavy shell, shaped something like a 
nautilus, named Cristellaria, the broader shell 
more like an Ammonite, named Planorhulimy 
the spiral sh^ll resembling a pond snail Suliminay 
and the little GloUgerina fo^^med of spheres, 
which succeed each other in a depressed spire. 
The other half of the chalk consists of a multitude 


of fragments, largely formed of the prisms which 
compose shells of mollusca. 


flakes of the shells of Tere- 
bratula and Rhynchonelkiyimd 
minute fragments of corals 
and Bryozoa ; and when 
these orginisms cannot be 
ii^cognised, the material is 
amorf)hous and a product 
of decomposition of organ- 
isms. This may be evi- 
dence that a largo part of 
the substance of the chalk 
not only consists of the 
remains of animals which 



Fig. 33.— The base of Galerltes 
sub-rotundus , showing the 
central position of the 
mouth from the Upper 
Chalk. 


preserve their forms, but that the remainder 
of it passed -’through the bodies of animals 
which have left 1ittl|j other record of their 


existence. 


The fishes are the chief link between Chalk 
and the Upper Greensand, a large number of 
small sharks of the two deposits being identicaL 
There is the greatest contrast between the beds 
in mineral character ; and in the principal types 
of fossils, because tie Upper Greensand gives a 
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i^cord of conditions of the shore where sediment 
was accumulating ; and the chalk gives evidence 
of conditions in the open sea, almost heyond the 
limit to which sediment was carried, thus demon- 
strating how great the difterence in fossils may 
be with a*slight interval in time. The conditions 
compared are such, in the two deposits, as may 
be found on the one hand on the south-west 
shores of Ireland at the present day, and on the 
other hand on the ocean door 400 or 500 miles 
to the west in the Atlantic, where an organic 
deposit is now accumulating which closely re- 
sembles the chalk. But the sharks on the Irish 
coast are not limited to the shore, and leave their 
remains in the open ocean as well ; exactly as 
happened in the ages of the Upper Greensand 
and chalk. Just as sea-urchins occur scattered 
through the chalk, so tln^y are found living on 
the chalky floor of the Atlantic Ocean ; and the 
modern representative is sometimes very closely 
allied to the ancient fossil. 

The chalk is no exception to the law that the 
fossils change with every few feet of a deposit 
from its base to the top. Thus there are num- 
erous genera of sea-eggs of the order teamed 
Echinoidea, some living and ethers extinct 
found in the Lower Chalk such as Salenift, Fseu- 
dodiadema and Hdlaster, Ananchytes, Giderites, 
MierasteT^imd Cyphoso'ma characterise the Upper 
Chalk. This succession of fossils in the several 
beds of chalk is traced through the country. 

There is no evidence in the chalk itself, at 
least in this country, of its deposition epming to 
an end. Its newest bdlls at Norwich gra no 
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sign of shallow water conditions. Its highest 
beds in Holland, however, are the yellow gran- 
ular limestone of Maestricht, which indicates a 
nearer approach to a shore than the chalk of 
England. In Denmark univalve shells, which 
from time '1^ time lived in the chalk sea on 
definite horizons, like the Totternhoe Stone and 
the Chalk Itock, are found in the newest chalk 
to include shells which are not known otherwise 
till the tertiary period, such as the genera Gyprcea 
Oliva and Mitra. They indicate that the shore 
conditions of the chalk sea are returning in its 
newest beds in consequence of a general upheaval 
of the sea-bed into land in the European region. 


CHAPTEK XX. 


LOWER TERTIARY. 

The tertiary rocks occupy the basins drained by 
many of the rivers of Europe. And although 
they sometimes occur far inland, and at con- 
siderable elevations above the sea, as in the 
Alps; Atlas, and p:iariy of the mountain chains 
of the old W*orld, they are necessarily among 
the most recently elevated parts of the earth’s 
surface. Occasionally there fs a possibility that 
one 'deposit extends continuously froiri^he upper 
cretaceous to the lower Tertiary. The evidence 
of this continuity in time is only found in North 
America, in the “ Laramie formation,’' in which 
there are no marine foss^lls ; but which iu Texas, 
California and British* North America abounds 
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in plant remains, and yields some vertebrata 
which favour that conclusion. It would there- 
fore appear that in some parts of ther earth there 
is no break between the secondary and tertiary 
rocks in time, any more than between the other 
rocks wMcli give records of geok)gical time. 
The tertiary beds, when followed in their suc- 
cession from the oldest to the most recent, show 
an increasing number of the species of fossils to 
be still living, while the number of genera which 
are extinct becomes successively smaller. The 
geographical distribution of the surviving life, 
however, is always different from that of the 
fossil life. There is a succession of tertiary 
floras j the older are Oriental and Malayan and 
Australian in their aflinities; succeeded by others 
which have a greater analogy with the existing 
flora of the western part of North America. 
There is a similar geographical relation of the 
fossil shells in the lower Tertiary rocks. They 
are at first essentially the shells of the south 
coast of Asia, but afterwards include many forms 
which can only be paralleled at the present day 
at our Antipodes, so that the life which is now 
found in many diskint regiops, passed in ‘suc- 
cessive ages over the same area of the earth, and 
furnished fossils to the rocks which were laid 
down upon successii^e portions of the sea-bed as 
it slowly fftoved onward. 

The oldest tertiary strata in Europe are those 
of Mons in Belgium, where the chalk is bent 
down into a trough, which received the waters 
of a shallow sea at ^n earlier period than 
the chalk of this country, so that it carried an 
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older deposit of tertiary age. In like manner 
the east of England was depressed at an earlier 
period than the country in the meridian of Eead- 
ing, so that the beds in the eastern part of the 
Thames basin of our own country are the oldest 
in the British tertiary series. The Monjian fossil 
shells of Belgium include many which are common 
to the deposits of the lower tertiary period. 

Tlianet SaiuU, 


The Thanet Sands are the oldest tertiary bed 
in this country. They are a wedge-shaped 
deposit of sand which occurs in the cast of the 
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Fig. 34.— CliflF section of the Lower Tertiary Strata; east of Herne Bay 
in Kent. 


trough known as the London basin. It is 90 
feet thick at Canterbury and Herne Bay, and 
thins westward, being absent to the west of a 
line .from Leatherhoad to Hertford. It is a 
maririe deposit, abounding in shells, most of 
which live on into the London clay. There is a 
Pholadomya, a genus TfvBich su^;vives in the West 
Indies, and the Nautilus Sowerhii, a ^pgeies met 
with ^n the London clay, but most of the other 
fossils are of such genera as occur upon the 
British shores at the present day. The 
commonest are species j>f Cyprina which re- 
semble the living Cyp'iim Mandica. The sands 
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are nowhere consolidated; usually of a yellow 
colour, almost free from any mixture of pebbles, 
but sometimes yielding, in the east of Kent, a 
few rounded flints which show that the chalk had 
begun to be denuded, and contributed some 
particles to the crystalline grains of quartz which 
form the sand. Under the name Landenien 
inferieur, the Thanct Sands are traced into 
Belgium, being well seen about Brussels. They 
are also traced into France by way of Calais, but 
it is not certain that they extend into the Paris 
basin. The land surface which occurs at 
Gelinden, near Liege, makes known a large flora 
similar in some respects to that of Aix, with oaks 
like those of the mountain districts of Asia, with 
laurels, willow, ivy, and other familiar types of 
vegetation. 

Above these beds succeed the Woolwich and 
Koading beds, 25 feet in east Kent and 90 feet 
Tinder London. They are the upper Landenien 
of Belgium and the north of France, sometimes 
known as the zone of Osfrea heMovacwa, and 
Pechinculus ierehratularis. Ascending the Thames 
these beds are at first marine sands, differing but 
little from the Thanet Sands. At Upnor; near 
Eochester, they become estua-rinq, and consist of 
layers of rounded pebbles and alternations of 
clay, sands and shell beds. This condition con- 
tinues the Thames valley, and the marine 
shells, which were scarcely distinguishable from 
the shells of the Thanet Sands at Herne Bay, 
give place to fresh-water shells under London. 
At Loampit Hill remaj^s of terrestrial plants and 
insects also occur. At Reading there is* a flo|:a of 
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matted leaves, referred to species of % and 
laurel and allies of the. evergreen oak, in the 
lower part of the sands. These deposits, which 
W'ere formed in fresh water, alternate with beds 
containing marine shells which have a long range 
in time, sorjjo occurring in the Montian^beds and 
surviving to the London clay. It is'’ therefore 
shown by these Woolwich and Keading beds and 
their fossils that the dome of the Wealden 
district, between 
the Thames and the 
English Channel, 
was raised into 
land ; and that the 
chalk which once 
covered it furnished 
the tiints which 
were rolled into 
completely rounded 
pebbles before they 
were swept dowui 
into these tertiary 
beds, which are now 
exposed on the 

nnrI-Rprn ol 35.— Ostrea bellovadna, from the 
^lortnern slope Ol TlmnetSands. The shell has grown 
the North ” branch of a tree. 

With the oscillations in level a part of this 
land area at least supported the vegetation 
which furnished those beds of liggite which 
extehd by Woolwich and Bromley, and the forest 
trees, which show by their loaves a marked 
resemblance to those" of Gelinden. This in- 
dicates that the ancient connection, by con- 
tinuous land, between^the south-east of what is 
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now England and Belgium and Hanover, was 
maintained in the tertiary period just as it had 
been in the older epoch of the Weald. 

In one locality, near liheims in France, the 
lower tertiary beds have yielded many remains 
of mamni^ils which foreshadow lemur^ and rodents. 
Among these occurs the Neoplaginulax which 
seems like a survival of the PJagiaulax of the 
Purbeck beds. This is worth recalling on 
account of the resemblance of the tertiary plants 
of this horizon with the cretaceous flora. The 



Fio. 3G — Cypviim Morrlsi in Thnnet Sand- 


London da // indicates 
depression which 
banished the shores 
of the tertiary land 
to some distance. 
Tliere are oscilla- 
tions in its level 
which varied both 
the mineral char- 
acter of the stratum 
and the fossil life. 


At tlie base tliere is usually a bed of small 
rounded hint pebbles known as the basement 
bed, with sharks’ teeth. The clay gives/ evi- 
dence at its base of terrestt^ial life, and near 
proximity to land, in the presence of . A few 
mammals, some of which are allied to the existing 
tapirs. P^ith these are found crocodiles o£ the 
type now living, and fresh-water tortoises, such 
as frequent estuaries at the present day. . 

The middle of the clay abounds in crabs and 
lobsters. While the top oed, about 50 feet thick, 
is rich in plants represented by the friiits of a 
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larpje HoviHf, The upper beds, like the basement 
beds, are sandy. At Bognor the sand at the 
base is calcareous and concretionary, with many 
marine fossil shells. 

The London clay is 500 feet thick in Essex 
and Sheppey. It thins to the west and south- 
west; beinf 400 feet under Londoif, 300 at 
Southampton, 200 at Alum Bay and 100 at 
Studlaiid Bay on the opposite coast. To the 
south-east it is thickened with the sands in its 
lower part. Its fossil shells, such as Ci/prea, 
MureXj Conus^ IHeurotomtiy are of ty})es 

which abound in the seas to the south of Asia. 
The plants which occur in its uppermost part 
also have an Asiatic character. The conifers are 
well represented by Cyi)rcsscs, the Sequoia^ Pines, 
and the Yew SaliHbnria, The lilies include the 
so-called American aloe, A<j(ive. A species of 
Smilax rejarcsents the Sarsaparilla tiibe. Ban- 
anas are known from the genus Mnaa. The 
ginger order is represented by Amomnni which 
yields Cardamoms. Nijni, a screw })iue common 
on the banks of the Ganges and in the Malay 
peninsula, is by far the most abundant fruit. 
It is associated with many palms, among which 
the arecs^ palm,' the nutmeg type, the fan palm 
of the south of Europe Chameroj)Sy and the great 
palm Sahal are conspicuous. The oak, hazel, 
walnut, liquid amber, laurof, magnolia, ebony 
and ‘spurge are present, as are representatives 
of some medicinal plants like Stn/rlum, which 
yields nUx vomica, and of Cinchona, which yields 
quinine. There are representatives of the tomato 
and mel©n. Apples are ^represented by Cotoneaste7\ 
M 
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and associated with almonds and plums. The 
cocoa is represented by a species of Theohroma, 
There are several limes and maples. Water- 
lilies are represented by the Lotus, and the 
Victoria lily of tropical America. 

The London clay is well developed in Belgium 
and in the north of France. It d(fes not reach 
the Paris basin in a recognisable form; though 
it may be represented by the lignites and sands 
of the Soissonnais. But neither the lignites in 
France, nor the Ypresien beds which represent 
the London clay in Belgium, yield the abundance 
of fruits which is met with in the Isle of Sheppey. 
Some of the Belgian specimens of Nipa are much 
better preserved than the macerated and com- 
pressed fruits of Sheppey, as though they were 
deposited without being so long in the water. 

Above the London clay are the sands which 
cap the hills at Harrow, Hampstead, High gate, 
High Beech, Haveringatc and many places in 
Essex, having formerly been spread continuously 
all over the IjOiidon clay, as they still are between, 
Eghani and Aldershot. They form Ascot Heath 
and Bagshot Heath, and are known as the Bagshot 
Sands. ' • 

The lower part, termed Lower Bagshot Sands, 
thickens in the Isle of Wight to about 800 feet, 
and forms the bri]Jiiantly*coloured vertical sands 
of Alum Bay. They are laminated with films of 
clay at Woking, where the thickness is about 
100 feet. Beds of pipeclay frequently occur; 
and occasionally, as at Newbury, the pipeclay 
contains fossil leaves lijce those at Bournemouth. 

In the Isle of Wight ^e bands of pipeclay are 
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exceptionally pure, as though they had been de- 
rived from white felspar, but never extend f2^,r. 
They are usually only a few inches thick, though 
occasionally thick beds are found. From them a 
flora has been obtained, which, although kno\i^n 
only fromjihe leaves of plants, indicates many 
of the types at the top of the London clay which 
are known only from fruits; so that they may 
well be regarded as a surviving part of the vege- 
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Fig. 87.— Cliff-section, Alum Bay, Isle of Wight, showing the rela- 
tion bet ween the vertical eocene beds of Alum Bay and the more 
horizontal ollgocene strata of Headon Hill. 

tation of the London clay. Among these Alum 
Bay plants are some of the Cy])resses and Sequoia^ 
Smilax and the palm Sabal is identified in both; 
There is the same amm nayicd Aronium. The 
oak, walnut, laurel, cinchona, ebony,, magnolia, 
maple, the poapworts Sapindlus and Cupania, 
the allspice and Eucalyptus, the almond and plum, 
and the mimosas are common to both deposits. 
Besides these, the Alun^^Bay beds make known 
jpany new types, of wlycli the London clay gives 
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»© evidence. Among them are the beech, elm, 
fig, bread fruit, willow, poplar, sandalwood, the 
Mezereon, Aristolochia, olive, ash, convolvulus, 
verbena, bilberry, some heaths, the aralia, dog- 
wpod, white water-lily, custard apple, holly, buck- 
thorn, vipe, sumach and pistachio. These are 
among the more important new plants introduced 
in the Bagshot Sands; and with them are a 
number of Proteaceee, referred to genera now 
living in Australia,' as well as a representative 
of the type genus Protecdde^^ the sugar bush of 
South Africa. One of the most striking features 
in the flora is the small number of palms, and 
the absence of the Nipa, which in Sheppey is the 
predominant fruit and is present in the newer 
beds at Bournemouth. The fruits and leaves, like 
the shells in the associated strata, indicate af- 
finities with the life of far-off regions of the 
earth. It is a generation since Unger, a Viennese 
student of the fossil plant-life of the lower terti- 
aries, impressed with the occurrence of numerous 
genera in Austria, which live at the present day in 
Australia, regarded the eocene flora as indicating 
a migratory passage of the ancient plants from 
Europe into the Australian region. The plaice 
of junction where the Bagshot Sands come to an 
end, and the succeeding njarine Bracklesham beds 
begin is not easy to draw ; because the Brackles- 
ham beds^contain locally thick layers of K^ite, 
which have the aspect of a coal seam^ and .inficate 
the persistence of terrestrial conditions and some 
oscillations of that terrestrial surface in level. 

Low down in these JdccIs is found the large 
fomminiferous shell nairuKl Nummviites Utevigcdm, 
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It does not form a thick bed ; but probably marks 
the geological horizon of the Nummulitic Lime- 
stone, which is one of the most important lime- 
stones in the old world, and extends from 
the Alps and Carpathians into Thibet, and fr©m 
Morocco, AJgeria and Egypt through Cabul and 
the Himalayas to CJiina. 

In this country the Brack! esham beds in Sussex 
and the Isle of Wight are alternations of green 
sands and sandy clays, which are separated from 
the overlying Barton clay by a conglomerate 
formed of rounded flint pebbles. At Bourne- 
mouth their character has changed. They are 
foxy-brown estuarine sands with beds of pipe- 
clay, in which occurs another flora, with many 
ferns, palms, cactus, eucalyptus, figs, willows, 
beech, and nipa. The cactus is an American type. 
Subsequently the North American type of vegeta- 
tion became more abundant in Europe in the 
middle Tertiary period, and better defined by 
many genera. The Barton clay succeeds the 
Bracklesham beds. It is a blue clay, about 300 
feet thick, with an extraordinary number of 
fossil shells, many of which are similar in genera 
to those found in the London clay and Brackle- 
sham beds, thougfi the clay is characterised by the 
abundance of individuals of the genera Chama, 
Orassafella, Fusus, and Folutafix^n^ by the presence 
of some peculiar genera like univalve 

similar to Murex, except that the spines are 
tubular. There is no such fauna anyivhere to be 
met with at the present day. It is not unlike a 
blending of the existing Malayan and New Zealand 
forms of marine life ; ^d many of the shells, like 
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the Crassafellaj Typhis, Chama, Pecten, Pectuncalus^ 
are very similar to species now living in or about 
the Kew Zealand seas. 

The Bracklesham beds have generally been re- 
garded as represented by the Calcaire grossier 
of the Pattis basin, while the Barton •^clay corre- 
sponds to the grits with tYieNmumulites vanolariWy 
and some newer deposits, such as the Gres do 
Beauchamp. These beds are well represented in 
Belgium. The Bracklesham beds have yielded 
some interesting serpents of the genus Palmphis 
though not so large as those of the London cla}'. 
In the Barton clay occurs a marine mammal, 
of the genus Zeuylodon shown by its back bone to 
be a true whale, which has the teeth double-rooted 
and serrated in a way that is seen in no other 
animal, though resembling some seals. 

The Barton period comes to an end with a 
deposition of 200 feet of sand, in which fossils 
are rare. 

Theoretically, the Bracklesham and Barton 
beds together are an immense expansion of the 
middle 50 feet of the Bagshot sands at Aider- 
shot, which contain, in some of the clayey layers, 
impressions of fossils which appear to be identical' 
Muth those found at Barton in Hampshire, and. 
Bracklesham in Sussex. On this hypothesis the 
Bracklesham and Barton beds indicate in the 
Hampshire" area a depression of the old sea-bed, 
into which peculiar faunas successively moved. 
The upper Bagshot or Barton sands bring back 
again the conditions of a shoal, or shore, due to a 
general uprising of the land. The few shells which 
have been found in them Barton species. . 
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The sea-bed continued to be elevated until it 
passed into a land surface, in the succeeding 
period of time termed OUgocene^ which is the only 
part of the middle Tertiary represented in this 
country. ^ 


CHAPTER XXL 

MIDDLE TERTIARY. 

The Middle Tertiary period, usually termed 
Miocene, makes a more striking approximation 
in its life to the animals and plants which exist 
at the present day. In the European area it is a 
record of' terrestrial and lacustrine conditions, 
alternating with the deposits of shallow seas. 

In this country only a portion of the earlier 
])art of the Miocene period is represented by 
deposits which now cover the northern part of 
the Isle of Wight, much of the New Forest, and 
are exposed in the cliffs at Hordwell, Tollands 
Bay, at Bembridge and Hempstead. These strata 
are grouped togetjier as Oligocene. 

Heaton Beds. 

The oldest oligocene b^s, known as the 
Headon series, are 1 50 feet thick at Bfeadon Hill, 
in the Isle of Wight, are in the main fresh- water 
strata. • They comprise first, about 70 feet of 
brackish water marls, and fresh-water limestones, 
superin^posed upon the marine sands above the 
Barton series. This plt’oves that the shallow sea, 
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with the Upper Bagshot Sands for its floor, had 
become converted into dry land, upon which 
lakes were formed by fresh waters draining into 
the bottom of the trough from a limestone region 
suRjh as the chalk or ihe oolites. 

The strata and their fossils show tlmt the level 
of the land fluctuated. The lakes became some- 
times occupied vdth brackish water, so that marine 
life divides up the fresh-water deposits. After 
the lower fresh-water beds were formed, the land 
was submerged, so as to give rise to the INIiddle 
Headon beds, v/hich are essentially marine. 
There are great banks of oysters with numerous 
marine shells, most of them similar to the types 
which had previously been known in the Barton 
clay. These marine beds became better 
developed at Brockenhurst in the New Forest, 
where some corals are found, together with 
the vertebral column of Zeuglodon, a marine 
mammal of the whale type, with teeth like 
seals, already known from the Bartonr- clay. 
These marine beds arc widely spread in Germany. 
After they were deposited the land was raised 
once more, and the Upper Headon beds'fcCrmed, 
which reach a considerable thi^*kne,ss. They ar& 
fresh-water deposits, consisting of marls frequently 
green, full of the large Paludina lent% the Cyrena 
obovaki and the extinct Potomamya ^lana^ which 
alternate 'vfith thick limestones, commonly full of 
fresh-water shells of the genera Planorhis and 
Limnma. These limestones are almost entirely 
the produce of the growth and decay of the fresh- 
water plant Ohara whic^ precipitates caz-bonate 
«of lime upon its tissues by absorbing carbonic a^d 
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gas from the water charged with carbonate of 
Erne. In these limestones remains are found of 
terrestrial mammals of the types present in the 
GypseoiLs beds at Paris, although they are not so 
numerous as in the Bembridge beds. * 

When the Headon beds are follo^?td to the 
coast of Hampshire, the limestones disappear, 
leading to the conclusion that the upheaval of the 
chalk, which noAV runs in a nearly vertical position 
through the Isle of Wight, had already begun to 
supply the 
calcareous 
matter, 
which the 
streams 
brought into 
the lakes of 
the Headon 
period. 

The beds 
which rest 
upon the Up- 
per Headon 88.— Planorbls euomphahis and other fossils 

■I ■ In the fresh-water Headon limestone. 

str^taf are 

‘termed the Oshoi^ne or St Helen's series. They 
are saiidstowes and marls, much thicker* 
than any of the satfdstones and marls in the 
Headon beds, and therefore ^n contrast to them. 
Some of the sandstones become caldlreous, and 
pass into ci^ncretionary limestones. The shells 
are all -of fresh-water types. The sandstones are 
sometimes ripple-marked, probably by the wind. 

The ^Osborne beds about 80 feet thick, 
and divide the Headon from the Bembridfije 
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beds. The Bembridge Limestone is thick, very like 
the Headon limestones, rather creamy in colour, 
full of the same types of fresh-water shells, 
and containing many land shells, especially ex- 
amj)les of the genera Helix, Bulimns, and Glandina. 
These land-shells have a marked aiSnity with 
species now living in North America, with which 
one or two may be identical. The Bembridge 
limestone abounds in seed-vessels of the plant 
Chara^ which formed it. Eemains occur in it of 
several species of the extinct mammal Palceo- 
therium which in some ways approximated in 
structure to existing tapirs. 

Where this limestone caps Headon Hill it is 
about 15 feet thick. The Bembridge marls rest 
upon it successively in the section at Hempstead. 
They are grouped into a number of sandy beds 
and shaly clays, full of estuarine shells, among 
Avhich are the genera Melania and Melanopsis, 
which alternate with beds containing Cyrena and 
other bands in which the shells are of fresh- water 
species. 

The bop of the marls is the remarkable tfiin 
deposit known as the Black Band which is u^ally 
grouped with the overlying He^ipstead series: 

The B/’mpstewd Beds. 

Hempstead Hill lies to the east of Yarmouth 
in the Isle of Wight, on the shore of the Solent. 
It is formed of about 170 feet of fresh-water and 
estuarine marls, capped by a marine stratum. 
The marls have a genefal resemblance .to the 
Bembridge marlgL The Black Band at the ba^e 
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is about two feet of clay, coloured with veget- 
able -remains, among which Sequoia and water- 
lilies have been recognised, together with the 
teeth of Palmotherivm and other mammals and 
remains of tortoises and crocodiles. It is an did 
terrestrial Surface on which rest, first, the lower 
marls with Melania muricata ; secondly, the 
middle marls with Ceriihmm Sedgmckl ; arid, 
thirdly the upper marls with Cenihium flicatum. 
At the top are the Corbula beds which contain 
several marine shells in addition to the estuarine 
forms, among them Voluta JiafMer% Natica, 
Corbula, and a species of oyster. The character- 
istic mammal of these beds is the Hyopotamus. 
These are the newest British deposits in the Isle 
of Wight of oligocene age. 

The lignites alternating with clays which fill 
up the basin at Bovey Tracey in Devonshire are 
probably of the same age. They form deposits 
about 300 feet thick ; probably once thicker. 
With the exception of a single beetle, the remains 
found in them are about fifty species of plants. 
The lignite itself is chiefly the flattened trunks 
of th’C Sequoia CoiUisice. About half the plants 
are ‘regarded . as *of peculiar species and the 
remaining twCnty-five occur in the Miocene ol 
Germany and Switzeiftand. Among these trees 
are species of fig, oak, laurel, cinnamon, the 
soi!l>gum tree Nyssa, a palm, vine, and^ome ferns 
such as Lastfea. 

On the Continent the Miocene beds attain 
singular importance. Not only from the part 
they take in forming tBe basins drained by so 
many rivers, and in ‘ifie structure of the Alps, 
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but &l6o on account of the remarkable mammalian 
remains which they yield. 

The Dinotherimi, which appears to have been 
a sort of Mastodon with tusks in its lower jaw, 
is* one of these. The three- toed horse, named 
Hipparioif, is even more interesting* while the 
fossils obtained at Pikermi, near Athens, include 
giraffes and many other animals which have long 
passed away from Europe. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary Miocene fauna is found fossil in 
the Siwalik Hills in India, which lie between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and rise to a height of 
2000 or 3000 feet. The species of Hippopotamus, 
and allies of the giraflie and other African types 
which are there found, testify that change of 
area in the distribution of genera on land in the 
Tertiary period, continued as persistently as the 
migrations of marine life in the Primary period. 


CHAPTER XXJI. 

THE CRAG. 

f 

After thfe great terrestrial epoclT of the newer 
Miocene period had passiid away entirely un- 
represented by strata, in this country, deposits, 
named thtfCrag, are found, which fringe the-«t^st 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, ocdur in a few 
places in Kent ; and in Belgium. 

The relative age of these beds was first deter- 
mined by the method of counting the number of 
existing species in each of the tertiary strata. 
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On that basis the tertiary ^och had been divided 
ioto Eocene, or lower Tertiary, Miocene, or 
middle Tertiary, and Pliocene, or upper Tertiary. 
Subsequently the Lower Miocene was named 
Oligocene. In the Pliocene the fossils inclr^e 
more than^35 per cent, of living species. ^ 

In this groat period the Crag hncfs a place. 
The older l3eds, named Coralline Crag, have 84 
per cent, of the shells still living ; and in the 
newer or Ped Crag 92 per cent, of the shells still 
exist. 

The Coralline Crag rests nnconformably upon 
the London clay. Its lower part consists of 
yellow false hedded sands, which sometimes form 
a building stone about 30 feet thick. This sand 
appears to have been derived from denudation 
of the Pjagshot sands which once extended over 
the whole area of the London clay. The shelly 
bods include a number of kinds of life which are 
now only represented in southern seas. As 
many as two hundred species are said to be found 
living in the Mediterranean, and a few are 
paralleled off the coasts of Japan, Mexico and 
the West Indies. But while about sixty-five of 
4he\ species are known only in southern seas, 
fourteen onl;;^ in* northern seas, and •seventeen 
have been met with ^in no other deposit, there 
are as many as 185 Coralline Crag shells still 
iound in the British seas. ^ 

rife rock, is named Coralline Crag from the 
large extent to which its upper beds consist of the 
remains of Polyzoa which were formerly termed 
corallines. Of those Poljjzoa which are still living, 
26 out^f 30 are met;, viith in British seas, but the 
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majority of the fossils belong to the two extinct 
types Alveolana semiovatay and Fasicularia am- 
antium with which are some species of the genera 
Betepora Idmonea and Eschara, The fishes of this 
cr|ig include the common cod, green cod, power 
co4, the pollack, whiting, and whiting pout, with 
which have been found the great teeth of the 
shark Carcharodon^ and of Otodus. 

At the base of the Coralline Crag, in places 
where the shark’s teeth are found, is a bed of 
nodules of phosphate of lime, in which bones of 
the dolphin Chone- 
ziphius occur with 
teeth of the whale 
Balcenodoriy asso- 
ciated with teeth 
of deer, rhinoceros 
and Mastodon which 
were obviously de- 
rived from a land 
surface, and perhaps 
from an older de- 
posit. In this bed 
are multitudes of fossils from the London cla^,and 
a few crocodiles and Plesiosaurs derived frcmrth(j 
older SecQndary rocks. » 

The characteristic shells of the Coralline Crag, 
besides the compar£^,tively fare species of Volida^ 
Cassidaria, Pyrula and Linguh^ include manw 
species of the genus Astarte, That, genus Tmch 
now characterises northern regions, is here repre- 
sented by multitudes of individuals. The Cyprma 
islandica^ Terehrahda grcj^iSf Cardita BeniUs, Buc- 
cinum daUi are typical fosfsils. 



Fio, 89.— Cardita senilis, from the 
Coralline Crag. 
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Hie Med Crag, 

After the Coralline Crag was formed in some 
tranquil depth of water, the shores appear to 
have been upheaved. And on the eroded surfjice 
about 20 feet of false bedded sands and commin- 
uted shelfi were laid down, as shore deposits, 
which fringe the island-like masses of white, or 
coralline crag. This newer deposit, named Red 
Crag^ indicates three or four successive deposi- 
tions, Each of its beds was planed level by 



Fig. 40. — Fusus antiquus reversed variety, from tne Red Crag. 

demidations, which left thin layers of pebbles and 
nodules of phosphate of lime at the junctions. 

ht-^has been observed that the older Eed Crag 
Wt Walton on the Naze, has fossils more like 
the species ‘bf the Coralline Crag* than are 
found elsewhere. AtfButley a zone abounds in 
northern species, and on this is a newer crag 
The Red Crag along the riverT[)eben con- 
tains a larger number of terrestrial mammals 
than has been found at the base of the Coralline 
Crag. The additional types comprise species of 
tapir, Ihe Siwalik hyaena, 
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besides deer, bear, and among marine aninaals a 
Jialithmum and a walrus with large tusks. : The 
shells are interesting from the dominance of a 
few types, such as the reversed variety ot the 
F^iiS antiqms, which is associated with the com- 
mon whelk, the European cowrie, the .CQmmon 
purple shells, and species of the gelfbra Nassa, 
Emarginula,PectuMulns, Mj/a^ Lucina and Cardium. 
At Norwich the Eed Crag becomes estuarine. 
The Forest Bed of fhe Norfolk coast may be a 
part of h:s^ land surface.' A patch of Crag is 
found north of Penzanc.c, at St Erth, 98 feet 
above the sea. A more interesting deposit on the 
summit of the Chalk descends into pipes in the 
Chalk at Lenham in Kent, indicating that denu- 
dation has removed the Crag from the surface of 
the country. 

All through the crag the temperature on the east 
coast was becoming colder. This is evidenced by 
the presence of stones in the newer crag wliicli 
appear to-Viave been Hoated southward in ice; 
and it may be indicated by the increasing number 
of shells which at the present day characterise 
northern and arctic seas. Eventually the crag 
land was covered with boulder cj,ay, aild*»the 
whole coup try experienced glacial conditions, 'Thi 
Cold is attributed by some to change of form in 
the earth’s orbit, by, which the winters increased 
in length. Others attribute it to upheaval of 
land. Upheaval of Scandinavia and the Ift5rtE 
Sea would displace the shells southward, and lead 
to a condensation of vapour, from which glaciers 
would result large eno^h to cross the plain of 
the North Sea and reachpritain. 
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Glacial Peeiod and Gravels. 

So break in the succession occurs with 

the superposition of the Glacial deposits upon 
the Crag, that some geologists regard them as 
beginning a fourth great division of the strata 
which is named Quaternary or Port-tertiary. 
Others place them in a division of the Tertiary 
period, which is named. Pleistocene. The 
singular feature of the formation which justifies 
a separate name is the wide spread of the glacial 
conditions over the Earth. In many countries 
where ice now is only a passing incident of 
Winter, clays are fqpnd, blue, purple, or brown, 
full of fragments of rocks which are mostly 
local, though many have travelled from distant 
places. These boulders, which causa^Che deposit 
to be named Boulder Clay, are often smoothed 
and grooved or scratched on one side like stones 
which have travelled in the sides or bed of a 
Glacier. The deposit is often indistinguishable 
Ifrom the cfaj ^und in Alpine valleys, from 
which Glacieiir have retired which once covered 
the country. The Ifigh ground in every land 
in which Boulder Clay is found supports this 
irifffiMice with evidences of the work of ice. 
The^ountMns of Scotland, the Lake district 
of England, and the Snowdon district in Wales 
are smoothed and grooved by sheets of ice which 
have^^ssed away. Small joints in the old slates 
have been widened deepened in the valleys, 
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until rounded structures have been produced like 
the backs of huddled sheep at rest. This condi- 
tion known as Bodies mmdoniUes is sometimes 
exposed bj a retreating glacier in the Alpd, and 
is qnanifestly due to the work of frost and 
glacier ice. 

Above many a mountain valley, such as the 
Pass of Llanberis, angular stones are perched in 
positions where water could never have left them. 
They are regarded as having been the stones of 
moraines once carried on the surface of a glacier, 
and left behind in their present places when the 
ice melted beneath them. The great blocks of 
crystalline rock above Neuchatel are of the same 
substance as the Mont Blanc chain, and could 
only have reached their present position upon 
the limestone chain of the Jura by crossing the 
central valley of Switzerland. On such evidence 
Glacial conditions for a country may be inferred 
even thougj^ boulder clay is not seen. 

In North America Sir J. W. Dawson has 
described the evidences of the Canadian ice*age 
as comprising, (i.) a Lower Boulder Clay, which 
rests upon a glaciated and grooved surface*, of 
rock; (ii.) The Lower and Upper Le^a-clay with; 
marine shfclls and drift plaiitk ; Jind (iii.) an 
Up|ier Boulder Clay with the shell Sancam^ and 
gravel. The Lowef Boulder Clay forms the 
basins of tltt great Canadian lakes. The bouldera 
are mostly of Laurentian gneiss. Their stjriStion 
is attributed to the grating of pebbles included 
in shore-ice upon the rocky floor beneath, whei^ 
moved by the tide. c 

In Britain the glaciaP deposits are hprpad 
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irre^arly. They consist of Upper and Lower 
Boulder Clajs on the east coast, divided bjr 
Middle Glacial Sands with marine shells. 

The granite of CriOfel in Kirkcudbrightshire is 
found in the boulder clay over Lancashire tod 
North Wales. Boulders of Volcanic rocks from 
Cumberland are scattered over Cheshire, Dis- 
tinct streams of glacial drift extended down both 
the east and west sides of Britain. The boulders 
of Westmoreland Shap granite found over the 
plain of York and between Whitby and Scar- 
borough on the coast, prove that boulders were 
also distributed eastward from local centres, not- 
withstanding the Scandinavian source of many 
rocks in the Boulder Clay on the Norfolk Coast 
at Cromer. The Boulder Clay found near London 
at Finchley, and at Hornchurch in Essex, is full 
of travel!^ ice-grooved rocks, with fossils from 
the secondary strata of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire. Glacier ice transported the j^ck matter, 
but probably shore-ice and icebergs were partly 
concerned in depositing it, so as to fill up the old 
valleys and leave the clay on the surface of the 
country. The denudation since the glacial period 
has been ve^ gr^t, and the glacial beds are cut 
through by Modern valleys which ar^ excavated 
in the underlying dej^osits. 

In many parts of the eas! of En^nd a seriea 
of gmvel beds occurs beneath the J^ulder Clay, 
apd TS these pre-dacial gravels, chipped flint im- 
plements of the Jralaoolithic type are said to be 
found. 

the east of England the Boulder Clay 
which caps hills is* jfself capped by coarse hill 
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gravd which has the aspect of being bouldcjr 
clay from which the clay has been washed oiit. 
The gravels descend to lower and lower levels 
till 3iey occupy the broad shallow troughs 
through which existing rivers flow, from which 
we may infer that elevation of the land has 
^adually contracted the width of existing rivers/ 
Chipped flint implements are found in both the 
high and low level gravels, with remains of 
mammals, which are mostly African in their affini- 
ties, and mostly extinct. They include species 
of Hippopotamus, lihinoceros, Elephas, Lion, Bear, 
Deer, Horse, and Ox survive in Britain. - 

Evidences of severer frosts are found ip the 
broken rock fragments, and of periodic floods 
due to melting of the snows. The leaves of the 
dwarf birch and dwarf willow are preserved in 
clay seams, with the land and river shell which 
now exist. 

As huntC^, or as husbandman the rude fore- 
fathers of the British people left in rock shelters 
and caves simple works of art which show that 
people had gained a primitive civilization who 
lived when the post-glacial gravels were former!, 
and the influence of glacial coi^itions wa$ still - 
felt. 

The dominance of man over animal and plant 
may mark the beginning of a new geological 
period ; but*there is no gap in time or change nn 
life to announce the human period,* or to dis- ^ 
tinguish it in kind from earlier epochs in the 
story of the Earth. 




